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CHRISTIANIZING PATRIOTISM 


Can a nation be Christian? Can patriotism be sacrificial ? 
The answer which history gives is almost invariably negative. 

Patriotism has preferred the Jehovah of the Judges to the 
Father of Jesus. 

It has engraved Old Testament texts upon swords and has 
sanctified war by appeals to the conquest of Canaan. 

But it has not taught its soldiers the Beatitudes or transfigured 
international relations by the spirit of Calvary. 

Nations are partially Christian in their international relations, 
for even in the midst of war neutral peoples seek to help the victims 
of international strife. But noble as is this service, Christian 
patriotism cannot be satisfied with binding the wounded, feeding 
the starving, and sending Christmas presents to fatherless children. 
It must embody the teachings and spirit of Jesus in patriotism. 

Patriotism will be Christian when nations share the sorrows, 
forgive the insults, and bear the injuries of other nations. In 
national as truly as in individual life no spirit is Christian until it 
ceases to be acquisitive and becomes sacrificially fraternal; until 
it seeks to give justice rather than to get justice. 

At the present crisis two courses are open to the Christian 
church. It can instil the temper if not the philosophy of militarism 
by insisting in the name of Jehovah of the Cohorts that neutral 
countries must train their young men for battle. Already we 
hear the repetition of the teaching which the war has so bitterly 
discounted, that the only way of maintaining treaties is to back 
them up by armies. | 
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For the church to champion such a policy would be religious 
atavism. 

There is another and better course of action for the Christian 
church. It can aggressively educate people to maintain justice, 
love, fraternity, respect for other nations’ rights to the point of 
sacrifice. It can engender the attitude of trust rather than that of 
distrust of other nations’ good intentions. It can instil in the 
hearts of all true lovers of the country the thought that it is better 
for a country to stand unqualifiedly for spiritual values than for 
military force. And it may even dare to say that a nation as well 
as an individual is justified in taking up its cross and following its 
Lord. 

Such sacrificial patriotism is impossible today, for the simple 
reason that national policies do not dare embody the spirit of Jesus. 
We do not dare trust one another because we distrust ourselves. 

Perhaps we do not think Jesus’ teaching is practical except in the 
petty details of life. 

If we do not have full confidence in Jesus, let us say so frankly, 
protesting that he has no word for social activities and that his 
principles, while valid for individuals, are foolishness for nations. 

But when we thus refuse to accept the teaching of Jesus as final, 
let us be consistent and stop speaking about his divine Lordship. 

He has become merely an adviser of impracticabilities—a victim 
of his loyalty to his trust in a divine love that never existed. 

We may well search our hearts as we face this test. If Jesus 
be what Christians insist that he is, his spirit of sacrificial service 
cannot be limited to any particular field of human life. If his 
teachings are inapplicable to nations, they are just as inapplicable to 
individuals who compose nations. 

If we are to practice the vicarious life as individuals, we must 
also practice it as patriots. 

What shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole world and lose 

its own soul ? 
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THE CONVERSION OF MILITARISM* 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
Professor (Emeritus) in Harvard University 


I Tim. 1:18: “A good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” 


- It would seem appropriate that this 
morning should be devoted to some 
lesson of the academic life which might 
give to the new University term a touch 
of spiritual momentum and significance. 
But a larger theme compels our atten- 
tion. We meet today not as teachers 
and scholars only, but as citizens of a 
free state and of a fraternal world. The 
tumult of battle comes to us across the 
sea. The tragedy of the nations is our 
sorrow. The crime against civilization 
speaks to our own consciences and ex- 
poses our own sins. Our chief magis- 
trate summons all religious assemblies 
today to pray for penitence and peace 
and in eloquent words describes the 
dominating emotion of the hour: 


I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do designate 
Sunday, the fourth day of October next, 
a day of prayer and supplication, and do 
request all God-fearing persons to repair 
on that day to their places of worship, 
there to unite their petitions to Almighty 
God, that, overruling the counsel of men, 
setting straight the things they cannot 
govern or alter, taking pity on the nations 
now in the throes of conflict, in his mercy 
and goodness showing a way where men can 
see none, he vouchsafe his children healing 
peace again and restore once more that 
concord among men and nations without 
which there can be neither happiness nor 


true friendship nor any wholesome fruit of 
toil or thought in the world; praying also 
to this end that he forgive us our sins, our 
ignorance of his holy will, our wilfulness 
and many errors, and lead us in the paths 
of obedience to places of vision and to 
thoughts and counsels that purge and make 
wise. 

We join in this national solemnity, 
and our worship is surrounded by a 
great company of witnesses of every 
creed and communion, stretching from 
sea to sea and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, in which amid all the diversities 
of administration the one spirit of the 
religious life is illustrated and expressed. 


I 


I cannot feel, however, that our 
thoughts should be devoted today to 
general reflections on the blessings of 
peace or the horrors of war. Most of 
these considerations are too obvious to 
discuss and many of them are, for the 
moment, untimely and premature. It 
is evident that much more slaughter 
must occur before sanity is restored to 
Europe, and that the most colossal and 
overwhelming argument against war is 
now being offered by war itself. Mean- 
time, in the favored tranquillity of this 
happily isolated land, there is time to 
reflect on some of the underlying causes 
which make such a cataclysm possible, 
and which underlie all diplomatic and 
political adjustments, as hidden fires lie 
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dormant in a volcano and in an instant 
burst forth in devouring flame. I call 
to your attention, therefore, one such 
trait in human nature which this 
amazing and heart-breaking outbreak 
forces upon our minds. It is the human 
inclination which for the moment as- 
sumes the name of militarism. We 
speak of militarism as the curse which 
at the end of this conflict must be over- 
thrown. Nations, we say, must no 
longer be dominated by a military caste 
and inspired by military ideals. The 
present war, we urge, is the consequence 
of an arrogant and feverish militarism. 
All this is true, and the restriction of 
militarism in the form of armaments 
seems a probable issue of this colossal 
demonstration of their futility. Yet 
militarism is itself possible only because 
of the human inclination to fight and to 
win—an instinct inherited from count- 
less generations of men and of animals, 
and on which statesmen and generals 
still confidently depend. Here, then, 
we come upon something aboriginal, 
universal, indestructible, and illustrated 
on the most tremendous scale in the inci- 
dents of the last months. The case of 
the pacificists was never so convincing 
as it seemed to be three months ago. 
By all manner of agencies—literature, 
appeals, peace societies, and Hague 
congresses—the economic wastefulness 
and moral degradation of war had been 
demonstrated so wholly beyond debate 
that many reasonable people believed 
such conflicts on a large scale and be- 
tween civilized nations to be no longer 
possible. Gigantic preparations for 
war, new and fearful instruments of 


‘destruction, and the commercial inter- 


dependence of nations seemed to create 


a vast insurance system, which might 
not cover the fierce animosities of the 
Balkan States, but which would at least 
secure Western Europe from confla- 
gration. Then, without warning, lit 
by a spark in a remote corner of the 
world, the devastating flame swept over 
the entire continent, consuming its best 
manhood, blasting its culture, art, and 
trade, and laying in ashes its Christian 
faith and love. In such a situation it is 
evident that we are confronted by a 
force which lies much deeper in human 
nature than either political ambition 
or diplomatic strategy. A great, primi- 
tive, overmastering instinct has seized 
upon millions of intelligent men and 
convinced each that his cause is just and 
made him eager to die in its defense. 
Honor, patriotism, and self-interest, all 
alike express themselves in this impulse 
to fight and to win. The appeal to arms 
is the survival of the beast in man. 


II 


What, then, can happen to so pro- 
found and universal an instinct as that 
which expresses itself in militarism? 
It is hopeless to anticipate its sup- 
pression or abolition. Estimates of 
cost, plans of conciliation, congresses 
and their regulations, shrink into insig- 
nificance when this primeval passion 
seizes upon nations or men. The im- 
pulse to fight is as ineradicable as the 
instinct of self-preservation, or thirst, 
or sex; and all the agencies of pacificism 
with all their protests cannot annihilate 
this perennial desire of the animal 
world. What, then, is the problem 
which lies behind all schemes of tem- 
porary amelioration, and which will 
confront the world when this immediate 
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tragedy of the present war has ceased 
to bewilder and torment? It is what 
may be called the conversion of mili- 
tarism, the diversion of the fighting 
instinct from cruel, destructive, and 
barbarous uses to creative, humanizing, 
and beneficent ends. Precisely as a 
natural force like electricity has been 
first worshiped in the clouds, then 
guarded against in the lightning-rod, and 
finally accepted as a perilous yet service- 
able instrument of human welfare and 
convenience; precisely as the passion of 
sex, which may be the curse of civiliza- 
tion, is none the less the constructive 
force of every loving and stable home; 
so the fierce impulses which stir nations 
to war have in them the possibilities of 
application to mercy instead of misery, 
to beneficence instead of ruin, to life 
instead of death. Ventures not less 
heroic, gallantry not less splendid, 


battles not less perilous, await men in 


the fields of science and service, of 
creation and redemption, than on the 
bloody plains of Belgium and Galicia. 
“Much remains to conquer still,” said 
Milton to Cromwell. ‘Peace hath her 
victories no less renown’d than war.” 
Such is the only permanent escape from 
the long tradition of bloodshed in which 
the world is yet ensnared—the conver- 
sion of militarism to constructive ends. 


III 


Now it is most curious to meet pre- 
cisely this practical conclusion from the 
logic of war in the teaching of the New 
Testament. The prevailing conception 
of Jesus Christ has been that of a passive 
sufferer, a submissive victim, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; and 
Christian art has transmitted this picture 


of an ascetic, resigned, non-combatant 
Christ. Very different from this was 
the Jesus of the Gospels. His domi- 
nating qualities were not weakness, sub- 
mission, and resignation, but strength, 
mastery, and power. “His word was 
with power,” it was written of him. 
“He taught as one having authority.” 
He scourged the traders; he defied the 
Pharisees; he rebuked Pilate at the 
judgment seat; he died for a cause that 
seemed lost, as a soldier leads a charge. 
When a captain of the guard, who had 
soldiers under him, sought the help of 
the new Teacher, Jesus saw in that 
soldierly discipline which said to one 
man, Go, and to another, Come, because 
it was itself under authority, the spirit 
of his own work and said: “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

When one turns from the Master to 
his most effective disciple, the same 
appreciation of soldierliness is seen. 
The best that Paul could ask for his 
young friend Timothy was that he should 
be “a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 
The best hope that anyone could cherish 
was that he “might please him who had 
chosen him to be a soldier.” The 
apostolic command to a Christian was 
“to war a good warfare.” In short, it 
is impossible to reckon either Jesus or 
Paul among teachers of peace-at-any- 
price. The blessing of Jesus is not for 
those who praise peace or even for those 
who pray for it, but for those who by 
efficiency and willing sacrifice make 
peace. Such are the true pacificists, 
the peace-makers who are the children 
of God. The praise of Paul is not for 
those who deplore fighting with arms, 
but for those who “fight a good fight 
of faith”; not for those who passively 
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await peace at the command of God, but 
for those who “follow after the things 
that make for peace” and achieve the 
peace that comes “to every man that 
worketh good.” The conversion of 
militarism, the spiritualization of soldier- 
liness, the Christianization of courage, 
the enlistment of good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ—that is the New Testament way 
of deliverance from the horrors of war. 


IV 
Now, how is it possible to secure this 
conversion of militarism! My distin- 
guished and beloved colleague, William 


James, once proposed an answer to this. 


question in his noble essay on Moral 
Equivalents for War, and he anticipates 
all that I have said of the inevitability 
of the martial instincts. War, he says, 
“represents the strong life”; “Mili- 
tarism is the great preserver of our ideals 
of hardihood”’; “The military feelings 
are too deeply grounded to abdicate 
their place until better substitutes are 
offered.”” What he proposes, however, 
is a forced conscription of the entire 
population of a country in an army 
of social service, so that, as he says 
“intrepidity, contempt of softness, and 
obedience to command may remain the 
rock ‘on which states are built.” It was 
a brave proposition, worthy of so gallant 
a teacher, but it was manifestly utopian, 
fanciful, and remote. It would obey 
the command of my text: “Take thy 
share of hardship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ’; but it would force that 
sharing of hardness upon unconsenting 
and reluctant lives. Even the most 
sanguine of social revolutionists is likely 
to confess that such a social order, based 
on universal conscription, is still far 
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away. But is it necessary, one may 
ask, to wait for this impracticable com- 
pulsion before discovering and utilizing 
new ways of heroism? Is there not an 
immediate opportunity for the conver- 
sion of militarism? May not one even 
now be a good soldier, but in the service 
of Jesus Christ? When one surveys 
the needs of the present time he cannot 
but observe on every hand undertakings, 
vocations, and emergencies where dis- 
cipline and sacrifice are as immediately 
imperative as in any hour of military 
mobilization, but in which the heroic 
qualities have been disguised, partly 
by the prosaic and unromantic forms 
which they take, and partly by the still 
persistent illusion that bravery must 
mean bloodshed. An army actually in 
the field is, it is true, under the con- 
tinuous excitement of attack and de- 
fense, and the tremendous incentive of 
hate or glory; but except in these crises 
of actual war a soldier’s life is a pecul- 
iarly dull, mechanical, and unheroic 
experience. The routine of drill is 
made tolerable only by the smartness 
of attire. But how is it with many of 
the ordinary vocations in which plain 
men are daily engaged without a sus- 
picion that they are the adventures of 
good soldiers? The rivet-maker risks 
his life every hour on the frame of a 
skyscraper. The engineer leans from 
his cab and holds his throttle, knowing 
that at any moment he may be rushing 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death. The miner gropes his way with 
his safety-lamp among the fire-damps of 
the depths of the earth. The physician 
encounters without a tremor, and even 
with professional enthusiasm, the most 
deadly of epidemics or infections. The 
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medical missionary serenely fulfils his 


healing tasks amid the filth of an African 
village or the threats of an oriental mob. 
Are not these modern men good soldiers ? 
Is it essential that a soldier should kill ? 
Are not dirt and ignorance, stupidity 
and cowardness, as firmly intrenched and 
as hard to dislodge as a battery behind 
barbed wire? It is a brave thing to be 
a soldier; but may it not bea still braver 
thing to be a savior? It needs courage 
to take the sword; but may it not need 
a still greater courage to take the sword 
of the spirit? It is heroic to fling one’s 
self into a charge at battle; but is it 
not even more heroic to let a mosquito 
settle on one’s hand and infect one with 
yellow fever, so that the world may be 
delivered from a scourge more terrible 
than even war? 


V 


Here is no fictitious or exaggerated 
picture of the conversion of militarism. 
Here is no utopian substitute for war. 
This is what is actually going on about 
us every day; not because of anti- 
militaristic talk or peace conventions, 
but in the unpretending and daily de- 
votion of multitudes of people who “do 
God’s will and know it not,’ who, as 
the apostle says, “take their share of 
hardship as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” Ought not the time then soon 
come when the application of the fight- 
ing instinct to the brutalities of blood- 
shed will be recognized as a base 
prostitution of one of the noblest traits 
of human nature, from which real soldiers 
will turn with disgust to the real wars of 
creative tasks; and when the famous 
names of European warfare will be not 
those of great generals who have de- 


populated hostile lands, but of the 
greater generals who have directed the 
armies of science and healing, of public 
service and the amelioration of life, to 
beneficent and co-operative ends? 
Seventy years ago a young man who 
was to be the most distinguished fig- 
ure in American philanthropy—Samuel 
Gridley Howe—a man who, as his 
biographer said, “combined the quali- 
ties of Sir Galahad and the Good Samari- 
”—began his career by enlisting in 
the war for Greek independence. He 
flung himself with passionate enthusiasm 
into that revolt against Turkish oppres- 
sion, and his name is still remembered 
in Greece along with that of Byron. 
Returning from that military exploit, 
his soldierly mind was confronted by 
another and a more difficult campaign. 
It was the crusade in defense of the 
blind and the feeble-minded, a war 
against public indifference and against 
hostile legislatures, a championing of 
the weakest of God’s creatures, neglected 
and abused by the most humane of 
states. Dr. Howe’s first report on the 
condition of the feeble-minded in Massa- 
chusetts, with its appeal for a modest 
appropriation, was described by one 
member of the legislature as a report, 
not about idiots, but by one. Yet Dr. 
Howe lived to see his care of the defect- 
ive classes universally accepted as a 
duty, not only of humanity, but of politi- 
cal self-interest, and the battle which 
seemed hopeless was even in his lifetime 
completely won. Was not Dr. Howe as 
much a soldier when he led the forces of 
relief as when he led the peasants of 
Greece? Was he not equally a fighter 
when he was thrown for his sympathy 
with Poland into a Prussian prison, and 
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when in his later warfare he released 
from her fleshly prison the deaf, dumb, 
and blind life of Laura Bridgman? He 
had not found a substitute for war. He 
had directed the spirit of militarism to a 
new warfare, not less romantic or heroic 
than at Athens or Missolonghi. When 
his friends spoke of him after his death 
they gave him military titles—‘the 
happy warrior”; ‘the good knight”; 
“the chevalier’—and when Whittier 
wrote his eulogy it was under the title 
of “The Hero.” 


Oh, for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 

My light glove on his casque of steel, 


Smile not, fair 
One man at least I know 

Who might wear the crest of Bayard 
Or s of snow. 


Would’st him now, behold 
The Cadmus of the blind, 

Giving the dumb lips language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 

Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 


The throbbing heart of freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 

Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here ? 


VI 


One may dare then, even in these 
days of terror, to speak of the conversion 
of militarism. There is nothing wrong 
in fighting; it is all a question of what 
one is fighting for and what the enemy 
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is which is to be overcome. In a letter 
of William Ellery Channing, in which 
his courage and his sanity meet, he says: 
‘‘War is not absolutely or in all possible 
casesa crime. .... I do not believe in 
escaping the responsibility of moral 
discrimination by flying to an extreme 
principle.” When, therefore, this war 
of barbaric devastation is over—God 
grant it may be soon!—the problem of 
those who are ready to take human 
nature as it is must be the task of mobi- 
lizing for a new war, worthy of good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. It is the prob- 
lem of rescuing sentiment from senti- 
mentalism, and goodness from softness, 
and of devising, through a general staff 
of the wisest strategicians, those con- 
structive campaigns which may sum- 
mon to the colors of civilization the 
heroic impulses of youth. “I am not 
come to destroy,” said Jesus Christ, 
“but to fulfil.” The instincts of mili- 
tarism cannot be destroyed, but they 
can be fulfilled, and the victories of the 
battle-field may be supplanted by that 
self-effacing and creative heroism which 
shall have the right to sing the hymn 
of triumph, “Thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 


VII 


There is one final reflection which 
goes far to justify this faith in the pos- 
sible conversion of militarism. As one 
considers the causes of the present 
carnage, he is at first perplexed by the 
apparent lack of adequate provocation. 
That a spark kindled in an obscure 
Balkan state should have set Europe in 
flames, that millions of men should be 
fighting without personal grievance or 
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national affront—all this is most con- 
fusing, and has led many writers in 
various countries to ask in print, “‘What 
are we fighting for?”” When, however, 
one turns to the history of the last cen- 
tury in Europe, he finds that behind all 
immediate causes of collision lie.a long 
series of moral wrongs which have left 
their scars on national honor, and their 
wounds in neighboring states. This 
chaos of the nations is the awful Nemesis 
which has inevitably followed a history 
of captured provinces, broken treaties, 
territorial aggrandizement, and secret 
diplomacy. Never in human history 
was there such a fulfilment of the 
warning of Moses to the children of 
Israel: ‘Behold, ye have sinned against 
the Lord, and be sure your sin will find 
you out.” Each act of arrogance or 
oppression committed by any nation— 
and which of them is guiltless ?—each 
treacherous negotiation or broken pledge 
now meets its delayed but terrific retri- 
bution. The cynical divorce of politics 
from morality, the belief that national 
greatness is measured by military force, 
the philosophy of life which has seized 
upon so many European minds and 
which regards with scornful contempt 
any social ideal except the will to rule— 
all these have received their solemn and 
dramatic rebuke. The diplomacy of 
aggression and the philosophy which 
defines morality as “the negation of 
life” could have no other consequence 
than this apparently unprovoked and 
uninterpretable war. And, on the other 
hand, if the United States is to have any 
share in the restoration of peace, it must 
be because its own good faith is beyond 
question, its national ambition without 
desire of territorial aggrandizement, and 


its diplomacy straightforward and un- 
disguised. Sooner or later, when car- 
nage is succeeded by calmness, the world 
is sure to learn that the greatness of 
nations is in justice more than in power, 
and that security from war is for those 
who by magnanimity and fraternalism 
become, not only peace-seekers, but 
peace-makers, and good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. 

If all this is true, then one may survey 
the shocking events of the past weeks, 
not without horror and pity, yet with the 
assurance that great gains in inter- 
national and social morality must ensue. 
Never again, we may be reasonably sure, 
can the destiny of nations be committed 
to the strategy of diplomatists or hang 
on the delicate poise of a balance of 
power. Never again can it seem the 
noblest use of the fighting instinct to 
slay and destroy. The world will still 
need the courage, discipline, and loyalty 
of the soldier, but they must be applied 
to create and renew, to help and to heal. 
The spirit of militarism must be con- 
verted to the spirit of service, and the 
battles of the future won by the sword 
of the spirit. Enlistments and mobili- 
zations of recruits there must be, but 
they must be of those who are ready 
to take their share of hardship as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. “At midnight,” 
it is written, “there was a cry made, 
Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye 
out to meet him.” It is the cry which 
may be heard even in the blackness of 
the present time. It is stark midnight 
of Christian faith and hope and love; 
but the night is far spent and the day is 
at hand. A civilization fit for human 
souls is at the door. Let us go out to 
meet a better world! 
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WHY CHURCHES ARE DESPIRITUALIZED 


HARRY EARL MONTGOMERY 
Author of “‘Christ’s Social Remedies,’ Etc. 


Not all churches are despiritualized, and the purpose of this article is not to prove 
they are. Its real purpose is to call attention to the primary need of all church life. 
Humanitarianism must feed upon religious faith or it is likely to grow perfunctory. 
But religion must express itself in well-systematized social service. 


For fifteen hundred years the Chris- 
tian church placed her main emphasis 
upon the teaching of the right relation of 
the individual to God, and relegated the 
matter of the right relation of the indi- 
vidual to his fellows to a subordinate 
position as but incidental to the life of a 

As a result of this teaching, the people 
believed that the highest conception of 
a Christian life was that of an indi- 
vidual in constant communion with 
God, and the church taught that this 
state was obtainable through prayer, 
church attendance, self-mortification, 
and self-deprivation of worldly pleas- 
ures; and as the supreme joy of a 
Christian’s life was to be found in the 
church and at her services, church at- 
tendance became regular, devotional, 
and spiritual, and the power of the 
church over her members was almost 
supreme. 

Over a hundred years ago a new ideal 
of Christian perfection began to take 
root in the teachings of the church, or, 
rather, there was a resurrection of the 
ideal which had guided the life of the 
church during the three centuries fol- 
lowing the crucifixion of Christ and 
which gradually faded until it became 
entombed during the so-called “Dark 


Ages’’—the ideal of the Christian’s duty 
to bring the glad tidings of salvation 
to those living in paganism. 

The Christian then began to perceive 
that his duty was not only to save 
himself, but also to save others. This 
conception of a Christian’s mission grad- 
ually unfolded until the church began 
to teach that the only way by which 
an individual could enter heaven was 
through aiding some brother or sister 
along the road leading to that goal. 
This missionary teaching induced many 
to dedicate their lives to the bringing 
of the “gospel of Christ” to the people 
of the non-Christian lands. 

The foreign missionary work grad- 
ually awakened in the church a reali- 
zation of the importance of Christ’s 
evangelistic teachings and of the need 
of doing the self-same work in their own 
country and in their own city. Revival 
services, rescue missions, and missionary 
enterprises of all kinds began to occupy 
the chief attention of the churches, and 
the spirit of neighborliness and broth- 
erliness commenced to dominate the 
Christian life. 

As an outcome of this teaching the 
churches became filled with regular 
attendants, the various departments of 
church life were conducted enthusi- 
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astically, and the spiritual life of the 
church body was a power so mighty as 
to be almost unconquerable. 


The Rise of Social Interest 

About thirty years ago people gen- 
erally began to discern that the physical 
needs of the individual and his spiritual 
growth were rather closely interlinked, 
and that environmental forces exercise 
a powerful influence on human life. 
Through their half-century of mission- 
ary experience they had learned that, as 
a general rule, if an individual were to 
be turned from his sinful mode of living 
to enter permanently upon an alto- 
gether different kind of life, he must 
be removed from his evil environment 
or such environment must be improved 
or purified. They also found that to 
make their evangelistic work effective 
so that new recruits to the army of 
Christ might not desert the standard, 
they must wage an unrelenting and 
absolutely destructive warfare against 
the economic, industrial, and social 
forces and conditions which oppose, 
impede, or hinder the living of a Chris- 
tian life. 

Careful studies of the lives of men 
and women in the various strata of so- 
ciety and of the environmental forces 
which influence them in their daily 
living were made, first by painstaking 
investigators, and later by governmental 
commissions and expert social survey- 
ors; and the facts and conditions re- 
vealed were published broadcast, with 
the result that human emotions became 
so aroused and the humanistic spirit 
so stirred that many Christian people 
began to devote themselves to minister- 
ing to the physical necessities of the poor. 
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The longer they labored in this field 
the more clearly they realized that 
environmental conditions and a decent 
standard of living had a direct powerful 
effect on the spiritual life of man; and 
as a result of this experience their en- 
thusiasm for altruistic work, spurred on 
by the taunt that the church does nothing 
for the laboring man in helping him to 
bear his burdens, in improving his work- 
ing conditions, or in making brighter 
his environment, soon caused the large 
city churches to depart from their 
old-time methods and to establish 
settlement houses and physical-relief 
stations. 

As a consequence, the average city 
pulpit began proclaiming as its chief 
message the duty of the Christian to 
visit the sick, to feed the hungry, and to 
provide shelter for the homeless. To 
remediable work was added subse- 
quently the task of removing or reno- 
vating the conditions which bring about 
poverty, disease, and sin. , 

So extensive has become this social- 
welfare work that the church is com- 
pelled to devote to it a large part of her 
time and the old-time preaching of 
“soul-saving”’ has been superseded to a 
considerable extent by the doctrine that 
the chief way to fulfil one’s Christian 
duty is to work for the improvement of 
the physical conditions surrounding the 
lives of the people. 

Today this preaching is visualized 
in the work of the social settlements 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Christian church. In most of these 
settlements, the managers are so desir- 
ous of helping the unfortunates to 
overcome their defective or improper 
education regarding household economics 
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and the care of the family, and of pro- 
viding a recreational center for tired, 
work-worn men and women, that they 
have excluded all religious services, 
Bible-reading, prayer, and evangeliza- 
tion from their work in order that no 
religious prejudice may prevent the 
people from making use of the instru- 
mentalities found at the settlements. 
Nearly all settlement houses con- 


‘ducted by Christian churches are non- 


religious in character and purely secular 
in their life and activity. As the teach- 
ers and workers at settlement houses are, 
in most instances, church members who 
are volunteering their services on ac- 
count of the teachings of the pulpit, 
is it a matter for surprise that the idea 
is rapidly spreading that to be a Chris- 
tian one has only to devote himself to 
the helping of others to become efficient 
workers and to the removing of those 
things which may hinder the living of a 
free and untrammeled life ? 


The Dangers That Resulted 


From this attitude of the church, 
Christian people generally have come to 
believe that Christianity means social 
service and that theology is but a relic 
of the so-called “Dark Ages’ of the 
church’s life. The pendulum which for 


_ so long a time pointed to the teaching of 


theology as the sole aim of the church 
has gradually swung around to the oppo- 
site side of the arc and now points to 
sociology as the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity. 

If Christian sociology, or unselfish 
social service, comprises the whole of 
Christianity, then why support the 
church by personal attendance at her 
services or by individual work in con- 


nection with the life of the church? If 
Christianity is fully expressed in terms 
of social service, then why devote time 
to Bible-reading, prayer, and commu- 
nion with God? So have Christians 
reasoned and so are many Christians 
reasoning. 

The average non-churchgoer reasons 
substantially as follows: If the chief 
work of a church is to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, provide medical aid 
for the sick, teach domestic science, and 
furnish innocent forms of amusement, 
why should I attend church services 
and why am I not doing all of my duty 
in contributing to the charity organiza- 
tion society, the district nursing associa- 
tion, and the various other agencies 
engaged in the same kind of work ? 

Today altruism has largely super- 
seded churchly Christianity, and social 
service in a very material manner has 
made of many churches in our land a 
social club or an executive committee 
for the engineering of social activities. 
Church attendance, in most cases, is 
the outcome of a long, unbroken habit, 
or is due to the individual’s desire to 
hear an address which may prove an 
intellectual treat, and as a consequence 
the spiritual life which formerly domi- 
nated the church is at a low ebb. 

The secularization of the activities 
of the church has weakened its spiritual 
life and emptied its pews of devout 
worshipers. This fact is patent when 
a comparison is made of church attend- 
ance when the eloquent pastor conducts 
the services with the great decrease in 
attendance when his assistant is occupy- 
ing the pulpit. The retroactive effect 
of conducting non-religious institutions 
has chilled the spiritual life of church 
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members and, for a great many, has 
banished Christ to a throne far off in the 
heavens. 

One of the chief reasons for the growth 
of the American Socialist party and the 
rise of a new cult with each new moon is 
the unsatisfied yearning of the soul after 
God and the failure of the individual to 
find spiritual refreshment in the church. 

The remedy for this condition, which 
has now become so marked as to be a 
regular subject of discussion in the news- 
papers, the magazines, and the novels 
of the day, is to be found in a return to 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. Wrong, 
indeed, was the church, in the past, in 
placing her exclusive emphasis on the 
teaching of love to God, expressed in 
church attendance, prayer, and self- 
sacrifice of the things of the world; and 
equally wrong is the church of today in 
placing her exclusive emphasis on the 
teaching of “love to man,” expressed in 
social service. Stress should be laid 
equally on the commandments of “love 
to God” and “love to man.” 


The Social Gospel Not Anti-Spiritual 

Christ never separated his activities 
into two classes, secular and religious. 
His mission was to transform men into 
the likeness of God; and to accomplish 
that end he taught them a new way of 
life and healed them of their afflictions. 
His aim was twofold: to bring men 
into the right relationship with God 
and so to spiritualize business, politics, 
education, art, and recreation that 
whether men eat or drink or whatever 
they do they will do all to the glory 
of God. 

Then how can the church become the 
true exponent of Christ’s teachings and 
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thereby become a greater power for good 
in the world ? 

First: Let each large church, or a 
combination of small churches, conduct 
a social settlement wherein the chief 
aim is to bring men and women into 
right relationship with God. And in 
addition to the present activities of the 
non-religious social settlements include 
such religious exercises as may achieve 
the divine end for which the settlement 
is conducted. 

Let all settlement workers realize 
clearly that “man does not live by 
bread alone,” but that, in addition to 
material help, he needs spiritual uplift 
and a high and noble motive in life; 
that it is of but little use to lift people 
out of the treadmill of daily humdrum 
existence and to remove their terror of 
poverty with its evil attendants unless 
they can be given a new viewpoint of 
life and a goal toward which to aim. It 
is indeed true, as is stated by Dr. Charles 
A. Richmond, that “when a man is 
hungry he wants a potato, not a Greek 
root, and when a man is sad and dis- 
couraged he wants a kind word, not a 
theological dogma,” but a man who is 
given a “potato” or a “kind word”’ is 
not likely thereby to become better 
morally, and therefore he is not receiving 
all the help which a Christian can and 
should give. By ministering to the 
physical and environmental needs of 
the individual a Christian is but prepar- 
ing the way for the more important 
work—that of unbarring the doors of 
the heart that the better angels of man’s 
nature may come forth to take pos- 
session of his life. The church’s work is 
not merely humanitarian on the lowest 
level of materialism; it is humanitarian 
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on the highest level of recognizing the 
spiritual as the essential. 


No material agency reaches the heart 
of the problem for the reason that the 
problem of helping permanently the 
“down and out,” the tempted, and the 
overborne is not the problem of play- 
grounds, of dance-halls, or. of settlement 
houses; the problem is a moral and 
spiritual one. Material agencies are 
valuable and important aids and auxil- 
jaries, but they will not transform men 
and women nor create within them 
character, the foundation of right living. 

By the addition of spiritual teachings 
in the training of the individual for 
becoming more efficient as a bread- 
winner, and by the improving of his 
environmental conditions, the church 
will be fulfilling her highest mission, and 
by thus spiritualizing all her activities 
the life of the church in turn will become 
spiritualized. 

Second: Let the church establish 
adult Bible classes for the study of 
Christ’s teachings on the live, every- 
day, practical questions arising in the 
business, political, and social world. 

This course of study should be estab- 
lished for two reasons: (1) the solutions 
of economic and industrial questions 
have too long been confided to the schools 
and colleges, where these subjects have 
been considered and taught solely from 
the materialistic viewpoint, with but 
a passing reference to’ the human 
element, which should be the starting- 
point in the approach to all such ques- 
tions; (2) in the teachings of Christ 
are to be found the methods to be 
adopted for the settlement of inter- 
national controversies and of industrial 
disputes; the attitude toward the crimi- 
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nal to guide the lawmakers in the 
framing of laws for the care and treat- 
ment of prisoners; the kind of legislation 
to be enacted to check the rapidly grow- 
ing divorce evil; the principles to be 
adopted by the individual in the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of wealth; and the 
attitude to be taken by the individual 
toward work, amusement, and the vari- 
ous activities which make up the sum of 
human life. 

Third: Let the church realize its 
obligation toward the education of the 
child. 

The three great educational agencies 
are the home, the school, and the church. 
The average home life does little toward 
instilling into the child’s mind those 
fundamental religious principles which 
form and shape the character; the pub- 
lic schools do little else but train the 
intellect, leaving the character practi- 
cally untouched; and the church, through 
its regular services, exerts but slight 
influence on the lives of the children of 
its parish, as but few of the young people 
receive the direct religious help they 
need. The Sunday school reaches but 
a small fraction of the children and 
the utter inadequacy of its work must 
be apparent when we take into con- 
sideration the limited time devoted to 
religious training and the practical 
impossibility of securing the attendance 
of children most in need of religious in- 
struction, namely, those having no one 
to look after them and those whose 
parents are indifferent to the claims of 
religion. 

As the church remains content to 
exert her spiritual influence on but one 
day in seven, and then only on those 
whose inclinations have placed them- 
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selves under her influence, she must not 
be surprised if the life in the home, in 
the school, and in the outside world out- 
weighs and nullifies her teachings and 
militates against the increase in enrol- 
ment of devout communicants. 

The mission of the church is broader 
than the mere observance of the Sabbath 
and the teaching of religion on that day; 
her true mission is to teach religion 
seven days in each week. 

Let the evangelical churches in each 
city co-operate in the work of conducting 
a religious school in which the whole 
boy may be developed—where he will 
receive physical training, intellectual 
training in the subjects prescribed by 
the state board of regents, general 
manual and vocational industrial train- 
ing, and religious instruction. 

That such co-operation of evangelical 
churches is possible may be gathered 
from the action of the Presbyterian, 
Disciple, Baptist, and Congregational 
bodies in Chicago in establishing the 
“First Chinese Evangelical Church of 
Chicago” and uniting upon a constitu- 
tion, which, among other things, pro- 
vides as follows: 


This church shall instruct its members 
from the Scriptures with regard to the 
fatherhood of God, the divinity and saving 
grace of Jesus Christ, the work of the Holy 
Spirit, the inspiration and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, the sanctity of the Lord’s 
day, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, and 
the fundamental necessity of living daily, 
with God’s help, in harmony with the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. 

The expense of purchasing land, 
erecting a school building, and furnish- 
ing the necessary equipment would be 
too great to be borne by the churches at 


the present time and it is entirely un- 
necessary for them to assume such a 
burden. In all large cities are Young 
Men’s Christian Association buildings 
containing classrooms and gymnasiums, 
and, in many, equipment for educational 
and industrial training. These facilities 
might be used to conduct schools in 
which the boy would receive physical 
training, mental training in those sub- 
jects required by the board of regents, 
special manual and vocational industrial 
training, and religious instruction ac- 
cording to the plan agreed upon by the 
co-operating churches. 

The conducting of such a school 
would undoubtedly cost a large sum of 
money, but would not the result of its 
work warrant the expenditure? This 
is generally recognized as a godless, re- 
ligiously indifferent age, and if religion 
is to take its proper place in individual 
life and in society the young must 
receive the education which considers 
character as its chief end. 

A similar school for girls could 
be conducted in the Young Women’s 
Christian Association buildings, the 
expense of the same to be borne by 
the co-operating churches and by such 
a charge for tuition as may be deemed 
proper. 

Fourth: In order to draw children to 
the church, in addition to the present 
activities provided for them, start a 
Boy Scout band and a branch of Camp- 
Fire Girls; let the boys and girls use the 
church parlors as a meeting-place for 
their clubs and societies; and if there is 
a large yard adjoining the church allow 
it to be used as a playground. By so 
doing the interest of the child will be 
directed toward the church, a sense of 
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obligation to the church will be awak- 
ened, and a bridge constructed between 
the child and the activities of the church 
over which he will pass easily. 

Fifth: In order to attract men to the 
church, organize a men’s club for holding 
monthly meetings to be addressed, if 
possible, by out-of-town speakers on 
live, vital topics of the day. Also organ- 
ize a social-service body, composed of 
men and women members from as many 
churches as can be induced to join in 
the movement, the meetings to be held 
in the church parlors. This latter body, 
organized solely for making a social sur- 
vey and for social service among the 
citizens of a town, village, or city, would 
have a platform broad enough for every 
citizen, whatever his creedal belief or 
his church connection, consistently to 
stand upon. 

A short time ago a labor leader 
remarked: “I never enter a church 
because the church does nothing for the 
laboring man.’’ The view taken by 
this man is not an exceptional one; 
there are many laboring men who hold 
the same opinion, wrong though it be. 
To meet this situation, extend a cordial 
invitation to each labor union to select 
a delegate to serve as a member of the 
social-service body. 

After having organized your group, 
conduct a seminar with weekly or bi- 
weekly meetings at which committees 
from the group will make reports on the 
result of their investigations, the reports 
to be followed by a general discussion 
of the facts presented. Among the sub- 
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jects for investigation may be suggested 
the following: immigration, housing 
conditions, wages, hours and conditions 
of labor, and a living wage. 

As a result of investigations along 
these lines there will undoubtedly be 
suggested ways and means to correct 
the evil conditions that may be dis- 
covered, so that the town, village, or city 
may be made a place which will aid and 
not retard any citizen in living a Chris- 
tian life. 

Let men see that the church is taking 
an active interest in the lives they lead 
during the period from Sunday to Sun- 
day as well as on the Lord’s day, and 
they will soon join hands with church 
members in general welfare work and 
appreciate the duty and privilege of 
becoming members of a church. 

Sixth: After men and women and 
boys and girls have been attracted to the 
church, they can be kept from drifting 
from it only by keeping them constantly 
at work; such work to be done from the 
sole motive of expressing their love for 
God in obedience to the divine com- 
mands and in compliance with the doc- 
trines of the church. Let each member 
be given some definite church work to 
do, something which he is capable of 
doing, and then when he has done any 
work, be ready to praise him whether 
the work be worthy of praise or not, 
provided it was done to the best of his 
ability, and thereby each member will 
be encouraged to do more and better 
work in the future and will become 
bound more closely to the church. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE DATE 
OF THE LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 


PHILIP VAN ZANDT, D.B. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Many dates have been suggested for 
the writing of Galatians, ranging from 
immediately following the first mission- 
ary journey to the close of the third 
journey. Some apparent disagreements 
between the letter and Acts have not 
only made it difficult to date the letter, 
but have been the basis for discrediting 
either the Epistle or the Acts. This 
discussion is based entirely on the South 
Galatian theory. If that theory is not 
satisfactorily established, this argument 
falls. If this argument holds, it will 
help establish the South Galatian theory. 

Let us take up the data in order of 
definiteness. 

1. How many times had Paul visited 
the Galatian churches?—a) Gal. 4:13 
states, “because of an infirmity of the 
flesh I preached the gospel unto you the 
first time.” This is usually taken to 
mean that Paul had made two visits 
and only two. Perhaps the word 
“former” or “first” cannot be pressed 
that far, but is to be understood adver- 
bially—“‘formerly.” On the first mis- 
sionary journey Paul and Barnabas 
stopped in Galatia, first at Antioch, 
where they staid a few weeks (Acts 
13:13-52), Iconium, where they “tar- 
ried a long time” (14:3), Lystra and 
Derbe, staying long enough in each to 
establish a church “making many dis- 
ciples” (14:21), “so that the word was 
spread abroad through all that region” 
(13:49). There followed a return visit 


to each church, “confirming,” “praying 
with fasting,” and appointing elders 
in every church (14:21-24) before going 
home to Antioch. When Paul speaks 
of “the first visit,” does he mean to 
group these two together? If so, Gala- 
tians must have been written after the 
second journey. But we may likewise 
date the letter after the second visit 
on the first journey. 

b) This “former visit” came about 
“because of an infirmity of the flesh.” 
Perhaps this phrase can determine which 
visit could be indicated. Acts gives no 
data on this point, unless John Mark’s 
leaving the company at Perga may sug- 
gest that he was not well enough to go 
on, and perhaps all three missionaries 
were in poor health. And the district 
is infested with malaria, according to 
Professor Ramsey. We have, however, 
a suggestion in II Corinthians of a 
“thorn in the flesh’’ (12:7) which Paul 
says was given him as a buffet imme- 
diately(?) after a vision which came to 
him “fourteen years ago” (12:2). II 
Corinthians is pretty definitely dated 
in the year 57 or 58. We may presume, 
then, that the “thorn” came to Paul 
about the year 44 or 45. This may be 
a little early for the first journey, but 
it assures us that Paul’s health was not 
perfect at that time. This is Professor 
Ramsey’s suggestion. It would make 
it seem more probable that “the 
former visit” refers to the “first” visit 
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direct from the malarial plains of 
Pamphylia. 

c) The letter was written apparently 
within a short time after his visit, since 
he says (1:6), “I marvel that ye are so 
quickly removing.” Can this mean that 
the Galatians had been Christians but a 
short time? He wishes he could be with 
them (4:20) but he makes no suggestion 
of any possibility of an immediate visit. 

2. Paul’s trips to Jerusalem (Gal. 
1:17—2:1).—a) This section is written 
after two trips and only two. If he 
leaves out any trip his argument is 
destroyed, and ‘‘before God, I lie not” 
shows how serious he is. Peter and 
James the Lord’s brother were the only 
ones he had seen among the Jerusalem 
leaders before the Council. Even if, as 
Lightfoot and Hort have maintained, 
the apostles had not been present on 
the trip carrying alms reported in Acts 
(11:27 ff.)—the gift was delivered to 
“the elders’’—yet to be perfectly honest 
Paul must have stated that fact. Gala- 
tians must have been written before 
that visit. 

b) Professor McGiffert has suggested 
that the offering was taken at the time 
Paul went to the Council. But Gal. 
2:10 states that the apostles requested 
“that we should remember the poor; 
which very thing I was also anxious to 
do.” Ifa gift was brought at that time, 
what does this verse mean? Paul does 
not suggest that he had ever done any 
such thing, but that he was then anxious 
to do so. If at some previous time he 
had brought a contribution which was 
delivered to the elders it would seem 
natural for some reference to be made 
to it at this point by adding some phrase 
like “as I had previously done.” And 


it would hardly be polite for the apostles 
not to refer to it in requesting that the 
poor be remembered. Galatians could 
not have been written after the Antioch 
gift. 
c) Paul’s trip to Jerusalem to carry 
alms from Antioch, as related in Acts 
11:27-30; 12:25, is not in its proper 
historical setting. The famine which 
it suggests did not come till after 
the death of Herod, related in Acts, 
chap. 12. Judaea was supplying food 
to Tyre and Sidon (Acts 12:20). Herod 
died in 44A.D. Fadus became pro- 
curator, and later Tiberius Alexander, 
who came into office in the year Herod of 
Chalis died, i.e.,48 A.D. Josephus writes 
(Ant., XX, cv, sec. 2): “Then came 
Tiberius Alexander as successor to 
Fadus .... under these procurators 
that great famine happened in Judaea. 

..” And details of relief work are 
recorded in the second chapter of the 
same book. This makes the famine 
take place in the years 45-48, or after 
the dates frequently assigned to Paul’s 
first missionary journey (45-47). Can 
it be possible that Galatians was written 
after the first journey and yet before the 
contribution of the Antioch church to 
the poor of Judaea ? 

d) In I Cor. 16:1 Paul states that 
he gave an order to the Galatian 
churches to make a systematic contribu- 
tion for the saints in Judaea. When 
did he give this order? It must have 
been after Galatians was written or else 
he would have referred to it in this con- 
nection, adding to “‘as I was also anxious 
to do,” “as you know,” or “as I have 
commanded you.” There was no plan 
for a general contribution from the 
Galatian churches when the letter was 
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written. Whenever II Cor., chaps. 8 
and 9, were written, we know that Mace- 
donia had been prepared for a year, and 
Corinth had begun a year before. The 
notice in I Cor., chap. 16, does not 
read as if it were the first indication of 
a general collection, but rather a practi- 
cal suggestion for carrying out a plan 
previously suggested. Galatians could 
not have been written, therefore, after 
that collection was planned, which was 
announced, in all probability, to the 
Galatian churches on the third journey, 
ie., in §3 Or 54 A.D. 

e) Perhaps some later famine than 
that in 45-48 was the cause of the con- 
tribution from the Antioch church, but 
no excuse appears for considering it so. 
After the first journey Paul did not 
travel with Barnabas so far as we know, 
and he refused to take Mark on the 
second journey. Yet when this con- 
tribution was made Barnabas went with 
him, and they came back together, 
bringing John Mark with them (Acts 
12:25). This would suggest that the 
contribution from Antioch was deliv- 
ered before the second journey, but 
after Galatians was written. Is this 
possible ? 

Let us suppose that the first journey 
took place in the years 45-47, Mark 
having left them at Perga in 46 and 

returned to Jerusalem. Paul and Barna- 
bas return to Antioch in 47 and find 
the prophet Agabus telling of the famine 
in Judaea (Acts 11:28). Paul becomes 
anxious to send some relief, but before 
he can do so he is called to Jerusalem 
for the visit related in Gal., chap. 2 
(48 A.D.), and there promises to send 
help, which is delivered to “the elders” 
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a few months afterward (still during the 
“famine under Claudius’’), and returns, 
bringing Mark with him. Upon his 
arrival at Antioch from the Council 
meeting, and before the relief is taken, 
he learns that the same difficulty met 
with at Antioch had also affected the 
Galatian churches, and so Galatians is 
written. Is it possible to fit in other 
questions with this suggestion ? 

3. The Council at Jerusalem (Gal. 
2:1-10; Acts 15:1-29).—a) Are these 
accounts of the same council? The 
agreements and differences are both very 
significant, and have been the basis of 
much discussion. Was Galatians written 
before or after the council related in 
Acts, chap. 15? The greatest difficulty 
is with the statement of Acts that the 
council, which was public, decided the 
question of circumcision in Paul’s favor 
and sent letters unto “the churches of 
Antioch, Cilicia, and Syria” indorsing 
Paul. Why does not Paul quote this 
decision, particularly if we are to accept 
the version suggested by Western texts 
leaving no ceremonial matter, but simply 
the three great moral obligations to avoid 
idolatry, murder, and immorality ?* 
As long as this decree was available 
there was no more basis for argument. 
The whole problem of Galatians was 
settled once for all. There was no more 
trouble at Jerusalem over the matter, 
although the Jewish Christians continued 
to be “zealous for the law” (Acts 21:20). 
It was the Jews from Asia (Acts 21:27), 
not the Christians, who made trouble 
for Paul on his last trip to Jerusalem. 
The difficulty when I Corinthians was 
written was entirely different, i.e., the 
interpretation of “what is idolatry.” 
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b) The first we hear of Silas is in 
connection with the decision of the 
Council at Jerusalem. He was chosen, 
with one Judas, to carry the decree to 
the churches and “tell them the same 
things by word of mouth.” These men 
spent “some time” at Antioch (Acts 
15:33), and when Paul started on his 
second journey he took Silas with him. 
This journey, as all the others, began 
with a revisitation of the churches of 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia. Silas had 
been commissioned to read the Decree 
to the churches of Syria and Cilicia, and 
commend Paul by word of mouth. If 
Galatians was written after this journey, 
how can we account for no reference to 
the Decree or to Silas? Would Paul, 
traveling with the one delegated for 
that very work, neglect to have the 
Decree published and the question 
which caused it explained (Acts 16:4)? 
And if he did explain it, why is the letter 
to the Galatians necessary? Or, at least, 
why does he not remind them that he 
has told them before? He is constantly 
referring to his teaching, but implies 
that he had not felt it necessary 
to treat particularly of this subject. 
Could that be possible after the Council 
at Jerusalem (as recorded in Acts), 
after the publication of the Apostolic 
Decree, and after visiting the churches 
in company with Silas? And there is 
absolutely no reference to Silas at all. 
Silas shares in the greeting in Thes- 
salonians and frequently elsewhere, but 
why not in Galatians ? 

c) The occasion of the Council at 
Jerusalem was the teaching of “certain 
men” who came from Judaea (Acts 15:1) 
without commandment (vs. 24), de- 
manding that gentile Christians should 


be circumcised. Therefore, Paul, Bar- 
nabas, and others (Acts), among them 
Titus (unknown to the Galatian churches, 
as Paul must explain that he was a Greek 
[Gal. 2:3]), who became the test case, 
took a journey to Jerusalem “by rev- 
elation.”” A conference was held ‘‘pri- 
vately”’ (Gal. 2:2) which decided in 
Paul’s favor. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was given to Paul and Barnabas as 
apostles unto the Gentiles. Perhaps 
this was a public recognition of their 
work, but the conference was private. 

This question was also the occasion 
of the letter to the Galatians, which 
breathes of the intensity of a recent dis- 
agreement. There is, however, no men- 
tion of Timothy. If it was written after 
the second journey, Timothy would cer- 
tainly be a test case. Paul circumcised 
him himself “because of the Jews,” for 
all knew his father was a Greek, and he 
was well known among the churches of 
Galatia (Acts 16:2 ff.). The Decree 
of the apostles was delivered as they 
went through the cities (Acts 16:4). 
But now (if Galatians was written after 
the second journey) in writing upon that 
very subject, not only is no reference 
made to the decrees at all, but no refer- 
ence is made to Timothy at all. In the 
Thessalonians, Philippians, Colossians, 
Philemon, and II Corinthians, Timothy 
shares in the greeting. In Romans he 
sends salutation, although Paul has to 
explain “he is my fellow-worker.” He 
appears also in I Corinthians, and only 
Ephesians (which mentions no one 
except the bearer of the letter) and 
Galatians are silent concerning him. 
And of all places where a greeting from 
Timothy would be appropriate, or at 
least some reference to his whereabouts, 
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his health, or faith, the letter to the very 
churches who commended him does not 


_ mention his name. 


If Paul was to be honest with his 
argument he must defend the circum- 
cision of Timothy, and he must refer to 
the Apostolic Decree, especially after 
writing, “if ye receive circumcision,” etc. 
(Gal. 5:2). How, then, would he dare 
circumcise Timothy on his second jour- 
ney? He was there in person to defend 
and explain. The principle of Christian 
liberty once established then love con- 
trols its application. “We use not our 
right. We become all things to all men. 
To those under law, as under law, that 
we may save those under the law.” 
Even if the decree included some cere- 
monial matter, as indicated in the four- 
clause interpretation of the accepted 
text, so that Paul did not approve of it, 
how could he, after Silas had published 
it, expect any hearing on the subject 
involved without referring to it? Is 
Paul dishonest in his argument ? 

d) Paul gives a definite date for his 
second trip to Jerusalem. It is “after 
fourteen years.” Whether this is to 
be counted from his conversion or from 
his former trip to Jerusalem it is impos- 
sible to determine. If we can trust the 
date to be given to his conversion by the 
Aretas incident (II Cor. 11:32) about 34, 
then this conference may have taken 
place in 48, the date we have noticed 
above as the last year of the famine 
“under Claudius” and the year the 
first missionary journey may have been 
completed. The famine in Judaea would 
naturally cause a scattering of the Chris- 
tians, some of whom came to Antioch 
and objected to the uncircumcised Chris- 
tians being admitted to full fellowship. 


Paul and Barnabas on their return from 
the first journey found this situation 
and hurried to straighten out things 
by the conference at Jerusalem, before 
Paul had time to take an offering for the 
poor, although anxious to do so. Paul 
and Barnabas returned from this con- 
ference to Antioch, probably overland, 
preaching the conversion of the Gentiles 
in Phoenicia and Samaria (Acts 15:3). 
At least we cannot think that Paul would 
have publicly preached this gospel on the 
way down, when he was going to learn 
whether he was “running, or had run 
in vain’ (Gal. 2:2), stirring up antago- 
nism and laying himself open to a charge 
of bad faith. But since the conference 
had been private, no doubt there were 
many who now heard the gentile mis- 
sionaries with suspicion. 

Arrived at Antioch, Paul learned that 
the Galatian churches had suffered from 
this famine-driven diffusion of Judaistic 
Christians as well as Syria, and hastened 
to write the letter to the Galatians to 
offset it. This would date the letter 
in the year 48 A.D. 

e) But what of the Decree as Acts 
reports it? Is Acts to be discredited ? 
Were there no such decrees? Or did 
Luke insert some spurious source at this 
point? It is not necessary to make any 
such conclusion. After the private con- 
ference, Paul’s open preaching raised so 
much objection that “there rose up 
certain of the sect of the Pharisees who 
believed, saying, It is needful to cir- 
cumcise them” (Acts 15:5). “And 
when there had been much questioning, 
Peter rose up” and defended Paul’s 
preaching, and rehearsed the story of 
the success of the gentile mission of 
Paul and Barnabas (15:7-12). “Then 
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it seemed good to the apostles”’ to write 
the Decree and send Silas and Judas 
with it to the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia. They followed Paul and Barna- 
bas to Antioch, and Silas went on with 
Paul to the churches of Syria and Cilicia 
(15:40, 41) to deliver the Decree (16:4). 
This was after Galatians had been 
written. It would be easy to confuse 
the report of the private conference and 
the public council which came very soon 
afterward. It may be possible that 
Paul and Barnabas took another trip to 
Jerusalem for the public council and that 
they at that time took the offering to the 
Judaean brethren from Antioch, and 
this helped to bring about a sympa- 
thetic feeling. It is certain that the 
gift from Antioch was carried after 
the private conference described in Gal., 
chap. 2. 

f) Another hint of this is to be found in 


' the story of Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem 


(Acts 21:17-26). This time he comes 
bringing the great contribution of the 
gentile churches, yet no mention of the 
receipt of it or any gratitude or distri- 
bution is given. Luke was in the party, 
an eyewitness to the reception given 
Paul. At least the passage closes one 
of the “we” sections which began in 
Acts 20. 

We find Luke again in the party in 
Acts 27:1, and a hint that he visited 
Paul in Acts 24:23, without any indi- 
cation that he was not continually as 
near his hero as possible. In the greet- 
ing to Paul extended by James we find 
him adding, “But as touching the 
Gentiles, we wrote giving judgment 
that,’ and the Decree of the Council 
follows word for word (except for a dif- 
ferent introductory verb) (Acts 21:25). 


Why should this be repeated in this 
place? Perhaps for literary effect it 
is brought in to show that the suggestion . 
of Paul’s purification was not com- 
promising him. But why not refer to 
it without putting it into the mouth of 
the speaker, or refer to it indirectly, 
as “You know our decree; well, for 
love’s sake we suggest—”Can it be 
that Luke heard the Decree from the 
mouth of James, and that this was the 
first chance which James had to tell 
Paul in person of the final result of the 
Council? If Paul had not been present 
in person when the Decree was ordered 
written and had not met James since, 
it would be very natural for James to 
speak in this way. And if we are to 
agree with Lightfoot and Hort that 
when the Antioch relief was brought 
it was delivered to the elders without 
necessarily a meeting with the apostles, 
this is certainly the first opportunity 
for James to speak to Paul in person 
concerning his decree. 

4. Peter’s visit to Antioch (Gal. 
2:11 ff.).—a) Is this a different Peter 
from the man who defended Paul in the 
Council, gave Paul the hand of fellow- 
ship in the private conference, and saw 
the vision of the sheet with the voice 
“what God has cleansed call not thou 
common’? Paul’s first visit to Jeru- 
salem after his conversion was to see 
Peter (Gal. 1:18). And here there is 
perfect concord until “certain from 
James” came and made a dissimulation 
which even carried away Barnabas. 
Peter had eaten with Gentiles in Judaea 
and had been forced to defend himself 
(Acts 11:2). And there immediately fol- 
lows in Acts an account of preaching to 
Gentiles at Antioch and the misplaced 
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account of relief sent to the Judaean 
poor. It is a little improbable that an 
“Ttalian band” (Acts 10:1) would be sta- 
tioned at Caesarea during the independ- 
ent reign of Herod (Agrippa) (41-44 A.D.). 
And perhaps the Cornelius incident is also 
misplaced and belongs with the famine 
story after the description of the perse- 
cution under Herod (Acts 12:1-24). If 
so, we can understand how Peter might 
well withdraw from the gentile Chris- 
tians when “certain come from James.” 
Indeed these “‘certain from James” (Gal. 
2:12) of the Peter incident sound much 
like the “certain that went out from us” 
of the Decree (Acts 15:24) and the “‘cer- 
tain men” who “came down from Ju- 
daea” (Acts 15:1) with which the oc- 
casion of the calling of the Council is 
introduced, and the “some who trouble 
you and would pervert the gospel” (Gal. 
1:7) which becomes the occasion of the 
letter. Can it be that all these men are 
the evidence of a scattering of the Ju- 
daean Christians due to the prolonging 
of the famine of 45-48? 

b) It is impossible to date Peter’s 
visit to Antioch precisely. To be sure, 
Paul has been following the chronologi- 
cal order before he mentions the incident, 
but the wording is indefinite in itself. 
If Peter has already given Paul the hand 
of fellowship, recognizing him as “the 
apostle to the 'Gentiles” and himself as 
sent to the circumcision, what business 
has he visiting the gentile church at 
Antioch? Could “certain from James” 
mislead Peter soon after the Council 
at Jerusalem where he had defended the 
open policy? If the Decree had been 
written, how could Barnabas and Peter 
and “‘all the Jews” be carried away by 
these unauthorized messengers ? 


What was the sequel to this mis- 
understanding? Did it continue as a 
permanent break? There is no evidence 
of such a thing. Did Peter give in and 
admit his fault? We do not know. 


Paul’s argument to Peter becomes Paul’s - 


argument to the Galatians and there is 
no reason to give the sequel. But if we 
can suppose that Peter’s visit came 
before the conference and the “certain 
from James’? may be compared with 
“the false brethren privily brought in”’ 
of Gal. 2:4, then Peter’s visit becomes 
one of the incidents leading up to the 
Council, and we find the sequel in the 
fact that Peter was persuaded of Paul’s 
position, perhaps had an experience of 
his own which confirmed it (the Cor- 
nelius incident), and at the conference 
and Council took Paul’s side, giving him 
the hand of fellowship as appointed to 
go to the uncircumcised. Paul in writ- 
ing Galatians starts to deal with the 
conference at Jerusalem without giving 
the full story of the occasion of it and 
picks that up again as a convenient way 
of entering directly into his argument. 
c) It is interesting to notice, in this 
connection, that we have here, then, 
the first suggestion of how Peter’s name 
got to be connected with the party of 
Judaizers, and where Paul and Barnabas 
began to disagree. Barnabas and Paul 
do not travel together hereafter, except 
for the trip to the conference and when 
carrying relief from Antioch during the 
famine. Perhaps Mark shared Barna- 
bas’ fears that Paul was opening the way 
to license with his doctrine of liberty. 
d) It is self-evident that Galatians 
was written in a time, or shortly after 
a time, of controversy: “Why am I still 
persecuted?” (5:11); “I wish they 
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would mutilate themselves” (5:12); 
“Tf ye bite and devour one another” 
(5:15); “Henceforth let no man trouble 
me” (6:17). 

5. Lightfoot has worked out in detail 
the remarkable likeness of Galatians to 
the Epistle to the Romans. Romans 
seems almost to quote Galatians in 
such passages as Rom. 3:20 (cf. Gal. 
2:16), “Because by the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified”; Rom. 
7:4 (cf. Gal. 2:19), “Dead unto the 
law’; Rom. 8:15 (cf. Gal. 4:6), “Abba, 
Father”; Rom. 9:8 (cf. Gal. 4:28), 
“Children of the promise.’”’ The con- 
clusion is that Romans and Galatians 
must have been written at the same time 
or within a short period. But would it 
not be just as probable that after meeting 
the problem of Christian freedom again 
at Corinth, Paul may have reviewed, 
if not the letter itself, at least the line 
of thought of Galatians? Many a 
writer drops for a few years a line of 
thought, to pick up, when occasion 
suggests, an old manuscript, and, re- 
reading, be fired with the force of his 
previous thinking. 

It is also suggested that the unlike- 
ness of Galatians to the Thessalonian 
letters argues against its early date. 
But the situation in Macedonia called 
for no controversy. Paul had met the 
situation in Galatia, had the Decree 
with him, could forewarn the Thes- 
salonians, and naturally another spirit 
is evident. This in itself cannot be 
used in the face of other facts. 


Summary 
To summarize this discussion, then, 
we have suggested the following chronol- 
ogy: 
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The first missionary journey is to 
be dated about 45-47. 

On the way out Mark leaves and 
goes to Jerusalem. 46. 

Paul and Barnabas make a second 
visitation of the Galatian churches on 
their way home to Antioch. 47. 

On their return they find Agabus 
prophesying the continuation of the 
famine in Judaea. Paul hopes to send 
relief. 47. 

Peter comes to Antioch (47-48) and 
is followed by Judaean Christians 
scattering because of the famine of 
45-48. 

Paul pleads for an open reception of 
Gentiles, and Peter and Barnabas hesi- 
tate to follow him in the face of the 
increasing Jewish influence. Peter re- 
turns to Judaea and is forced to defend 
himself for eating with Gentiles. The 
Cornelius incident, which came either 
just before or after his visit to Antioch, 
furnishes his answer. 48. 

A test case is made of Titus, and 
Paul in a private conference at Jerusa- 
lem receives the support of the apostles 
(48), but after he starts home, publicly 
preaching the conversion of Gentiles, 
Christian Pharisees object and a public 
hearing is demanded. 48. 

Reaching Antioch Paul learns that 
Galatia is being affected by the Judaiz- 
ing influence and writes Galatians while 
still warm with the intensity of the con- 
troversy. 48. 

In the meantime the public Council 
at Jerusalem upholds Paul and sends 
the Apostolic Decree by Silas. 48. 

A contribution meanwhile is sent by 
the Antioch church to Judaean brethren, 
perhaps by Paul and Barnabas, delivered 
to the elders. 48-49. 
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After an interval Paul chooses Silas 
and starts on his second journey, begin- 
ning with the Cilician churches and going 
on into Galatia, publishing the Decree, 
but showing how the rule of love leads 
one to do “all things to save some” by 
circumcising Timothy to establish good 
feeling. 50 ff. 

What suppositions does this involve ? 

Peter’s visit to Antioch in Gal. 2:10 
is not in chronological order. 

The Antioch gift and Cornelius inci- 
dent of Acts, chap. 11, are not in the 
proper historical setting. 

The Acts account of the Council at 
Jerusalem is a confusion of a private con- 
ference and a public hearing shortly 
afterward at which Paul and Barnabas 
were probably not present. 

What questions does the later date 
of Galatians leave unsettled which the 
earlier date settles ? 


1. Why does Paul omit the trip to 
Jerusalem with the Antioch gift? 

2. Why does not Paul mention the 
Apostolic Decree ? 

3. Why does not Paul defend the 
circumcision of Timothy ? 

4. Why is there no mention of 
Timothy or Silas? 

These questions are absolutely un- 
answerable if Galatians were written 
after the second journey, and either 
Paul or Acts must be discredited. If 
Paul is to be discredited here, how 
can we tell what is to be regarded 
as dependable? If Acts is to be dis- 
credited here, then it is useless to try 


‘to determine any chronology upon its 


data. Is it not better to seek an 
explanation which may seem possible, 
notwithstanding the fact that there 
is no method of decisive demonstra- 
tion ? 


FAITH: NEW AND OLD 


SEAL THOMPSON, A.M. 
Ogontz, Pennsylvania 


I 


Faith, some men say, is out of fash- 
ion; science has pre-empted the field. 
Science transacts the business of the 
world—naturally, for science has ample 
qualifications for the task. Science 
has shop windows, on which are em- 
blazoned, as on the Chinese sign- 
boards, “No cheating here”; science 
can display its wares with valid assur- 


ance that the goods will be delivered; 
science can enter upon the day’s work 
without temerity, for by set of sun a 
definite “‘so much” will be accomplished; 
science can guarantee prompt service; 
science can anticipate the exigency; 


Faith is a fine invention 

For gentlemen who see; 

But microscopes are prudent 
In an emergency. — 
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“Science neither sings nor jokes; it 
neither prays nor rejoices; it neither 
loves nor hates”; it carries on a driving 
trade with facts. Yet advantages are 
nullified at some points. Science has 
discovered that arid land may be irri- 
gated and that marsh land may be 
drained, but it has yet to learn that the 
soul of man must lie down in green pas- 
tures and be led beside the still waters. 
Science increases the crop yield per 
acre; faith restoreth the soul. 

With this claim to greatness, how 
comes it that faith is less stressed than 
formerly? I take it that it is largely 
because, in the minds of that small but 
influential circle, the school men, faith 
has become associated, albeit unavow- 
edly, with the naive, if not the gullible. 
Not a long while back the writer had the 
privilege of sitting with a class of gradu- 
ate students under the tutorage of an 
expert scientist. “But how would you 
define faith, then?” queried a student at 
one point of the discussion. “Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes and then 
you eat it,” came the witty reply from 
the desk. That concept of faith has 
filtered down to the Philistine. He, too, 
looks with a little pity, if not scorn, on 
the man of faith, as some poor fool who 
chooses to go blindfold, committed either 
to futile undertaking or to quixotic in- 
action—either a Josiah who fares forth 
to Megiddo or a Caiaphas who forbids 
self-defense between the rising and the 
setting of the Sabbath sun. I suppose 
the economist would say that faith 
represents the unit of least utility; he 
would associate it with the law of steadily 
diminishing returns. But does not even 
he, nay, do not we all, as we shift into 
our last enterprise, make our way by 


faith? Then, can one lay claim to men- 
tal integrity who takes his stand by 
faith in times of Sturm und Drang, 
meantime treating her as though she 
were the poor relation? Better no faith 
than the type to which one cannot 
give constant and proud fealty. It 
must be a utilitarian type if it square 
with the needs of the twentieth century. 
The chevril faith of the Middle 
age—illustrated on the passive side by 
the saints’ legends; on the active side, 
by the crusading movement—lessened 
in degree but persisted with little quali- 
fication in its main items well into the 
nineteenth century. It finds expres- 
sion, even in late Victorian days, in 
what a London cynic recently labeled 
“Tennysonian green tea”’: 


And yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


The present-day thinker gets visibly 
nervous at the entry of any somehow. 
He cannot “keep company,” in rural 
parlance, with the idea that at the critical 
moment the hand of God will reach 
down to any particular area with a 
much-desired readjustment of circum- 
stance. That idea has been, has it not, 
the main heading of popular faith? 
There was no room in the concept for 
the treatment of the world as a unit; 
no idea of irrevocable natural law. The 
faithful supported their tenets by a 
literal interpretation of such proof- 
texts as “Ask and ye shall receive,” 
‘““Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
believe that ye receive it and ye shall 
have it.” Unsatisfactory outcome was 
charged to lack of faith, which again 
was attested by proof-texts, “According 
to your faith be it unto you,” “If ye 
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will not believe, surely ye shall not be 
established.” 

A turning-away from this type of 
faith came in the nineteenth century 
with changed economic conditions, sci- 
entific disclosures, the growth of democ- 
racy. With new industrial conditions 
came new thought-forms; men asked 
of each other what formerly they had 
asked of God. With labor unions came 
a new meaning and administration of 
justice; men claimed from the state 
the release from oppression which for- 
merly they had petitioned from God. 
Situations which half a century ago 
called for the exercise of faith now call 
for simply a press of the button. More 
and more, passive trust has given way to 
intelligent action. Temporal blessings 
which formerly were sought in prayer 
are now easily accessible by the exercise 
of common knowledge and common- 
sense. To make them subjects of 
prayer or to make their receipt objects 
of faith would be absurd. “In the 
earlier time, ideals were remote ends of 
trust and passive righteousness; for us 
they have become remote ends of action, 
something for whose realization means 
are intelligently sought. Wherever 
there is an ideal there is faith.” Hence, 
rightly, the new psychology gives out 
this definition of faith: “A vital work- 
ing interest in anything . . . . the atti- 
tude which belongs to a live proposition 
and a practical plan of action.”! The 
exercise of such faith involves the whole 
mental life—emotion, imagination, rea- 
son, and action. Religious faith is dif- 
ferent from any other type simply 
by the end which it seeks. It begins at 
- the point where religious ideals become 


t Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience, pp. 297 ff. 


warm and attractive. In the language 
of the psychologist, “first there is an 
association of ideas brought to the 
attention by suggestion, inquiry, educa- 
tion, or some other chance way. These 
become the object of effort.” Effort 
is dynamic and things begin to happen. 
“Faith, then, is just a convenient name 
for the forward-striving effort of human 
nature. It is at its best when under 
the control of the highest intelligence; 
it fulfils, in practical ways and with 
energy and power, the noblest ideal of 
the race.” 

Not only is this the new analysis of 
faith; it is the New Faith. It is a dis- 
tinct break-away from the faith of the 
Middle age or that of the early Modern 
age. It carries on no commerce with 
rosaries or paternosters; it knows no 
garth or cloistered walk or apse or 
chapter house; it does not “leave its 
protégé stranded in a sea of contempla- 
tion.” It is divorced from half-lights 
and thin thinking. 

I have called it the New Faith and 
have claimed that it is in part the 
outcome of changed social and economic 
conditions. Has it a remoter source? 
Are we passing through a renascence ? 
Back of the Middle age, back of the 
Apostolic age, back of the Apocalyptic 
age, we come, in the prophetism of the 
eighth and seventh centuries, upon a 
type of faith which more than suggests 
a source. A comparison shows striking 
likenesses: the faith of the earlier time 
and what I have termed—perhaps 
inaptly—the New Faith both function 
in the secular as well as in the religious 
field; both are in the active voice; both 
are in the present tense; if we for the 


2 Ames, ibid., pp. 300 f. 
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moment narrow the eighth century to 
Amos, we might say that both are exer- 
cised in connection with social service. 
In fact, to neither Amos nor Hosea would 
the spirit of this modern prayer (barring 
the adjective in the fourth line) be 
entirely alien: 


Ever in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 
Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty and with wonders lit; 
But let me always see the dirt, 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Apparently, back in the eighth century, 
as now, faith was “a vital interest and 
moved on to complete itself in action.” 
Moreover, for at least one far-seeing 
Semitic prophet, Amos, faith consisted 
in the belief that if doom is to be averted 
it must be through moral reform. The 
man of Tekoa saw life infinite only so 
far as it was morally significant. He 
recognized the faults of his time and 
criticized them; in so far, he rose above 
them. But invective is not remedy. 
Moral purity is not to be brought about 
at the drop of the hat. Amos denounced 
vigorously and pleaded for reform. He 
was concrete in this, that he demanded 
reform in action. In so far as he did not 
really bring about the reform, he was 
abstract. Amos was an expert surgeon, 
but he knew not how to nurse back to 
life. Hosea moved farther from action 
in so far as he was interested in a relation 
to God. Isaiah moved still farther from 
human initiative. For Isaiah, the entire 
burden of responsibility is placed upon 
God. Living in the very thick of things, 
tIsa. 7:4. 


at the storm-center, he brings to the 
situation a tremendous faith, but it is 
calm, non-resistant, quiescent, passive. 
That represents his ideal program for 
Israel; action rests with Yahweh. 


Take heed, and be quiet; 
Fear not; neither let thy heart be faint. 


Not until a century later does faith shift 
in its objective from Yahweh to the 
individual. Then we come upon the 
striking point of contact with modern 
concepts. In Hab. 2:4 we get for the 
first time the suggestion of faith in “the 
man,” a faith justified by belief in the 
inherent value of the individual. The 
righteous shall live because of his own 
faithfulness. 

I speak out of a new and very incom- 
plete knowledge, but this seems to me 
the ideal faith and the finest flower of 
prophetic thought. Here is faith in 
human nature—a faith which is the 
fruit of empirical knowledge, based, if 
you will, upon reasoning not far from 
inductive, a conclusion reached by one 
who had the temerity to challenge even 
Yahweh with facts. Amos had clung 
closely to facts; he had seen that the 
fruit of human endeavor was all bad, 
and with logical sequence he had pro- 
nounced doom, although, with Isaiah, 
through trust in Yahweh, he stretched 
his faith to encompass the salvation of a 
few. Habakkuk, through trust in man, 
expanded his faith to encompass the 
salvation of his entire nation. His 
hope for his fellow-man is founded on 
trust in the Yahweh-quality in the indi- 
vidual. Is this not in harmony with the 
latest theory of the psychologist and 
sociologist? Of all the great messages 
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of prophetism, surely this is the Prome- 
thean word. It “stiffens the sinews 
and summons up the blood” and chal- 
lenges the soul to show the mettle of 
its pasture. Here in ancient seventh- 
century prophetism lies the everlasting 
yea of the new psychology—faith in the 
individual because inherent is a deathless 
godlikeness. For Amos the claim of 
wage is all but zero; for Isaiah it is an 
unknown quantity; for Habakkuk it is 
raised to the tenth power. Crisis after 
crisis may “call” the individual but he 
cannot go bankrupt. 

To revert to my opening thesis, this 
is the faith that “‘restoreth the soul.” It 
is not in competition but in co-operation 
with science and economics, for the first 
step to a higher standard of living, to 
maximum efficiency, to adjustment, is 
to realize the possibility, not of God, 
but of God in man. 

This concept of faith is for those who 
stand outside the realm of dreams and 
visions and ecstasy. It is for the so- 
called “hard-headed.” It is for those 
who have long-distance vision—invest- 
ment in human nature does not bear 
interest for an aeon or two. It is for the 
heartening of those who are busy with 
“a man’s job.” 

“Tt was never for the mean; it 
requireth courage stout.” Faith in an 
abstract God is easy enough—is it not 
indeed an instinct? But faith in con- 
crete godliness in man is a task which 
taxes belief from every angle of approach. 
It is an intellectual type of faith and 
can come only to those who, looking 
back over the uneven history of the race, 
see clearly that character, despite fre- 
quent lapses, in the long run shifts to 


higher levels. The wonder is that 
Habakkuk, with his relatively short 
perspective, with fate knocking at the 
door, with every invitation to skepticism, 
should have thought through the situa- 
tion and pronounced the outcome not 
death, nor yet life through faith in 
Yahweh, but life through faith in man. 
This is the faith that not only the theo- 
logian, but the biologist, the psycholo- 
gist, the student of eugenics can, nay, 
must, admit; otherwise he must close his 
laboratory doors. 


II 


If religious experience were reducible 
to one type, analysis would be a rela- 
tively easy task, but unfortunately it is 
not. The concept of faith which is a 
torch in the hand of the scientist may 
fail utterly to illumine the path of one 
whose truth has little commerce with 
facts. The important thing is for each 
to appropriate that which for him has 
working value. As Dr. Thomas so 
aptly states: 

If one can get his vision of truth mysti- 
cally, it is not for the scientifically minded 
to declare his experience invalid, and vice 
Religion will present phe- 
nomena which do not lie within the realm of 
scientific proof..... With the extra- 
scientific world, the faith-realm, psychology 
can have no dealings, either to prove or 
disprove.* 


We await the great psychologist who 
will be able to turn the X-ray upon this 
extra-scientific world. Meanwhile, we 
may at least evaluate, though we may 
not be able to explain, the experiences of 
that realm, and—if need be, in reverent 
ignorance—burn incense at the shrine of 


tD. E. Thomas, The Psychological Approach to Prophecy (1914). 
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those who get their truth through mystic 
media. 
They are the music-makers, 
And they are the dreamers of dreams— 
Yet they are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 
No one has shown clearer insight in 
dealing with this extra-scientific realm 
than the late Professor James. With 
his unerring instinct for the inevitable 
term, he refers to it as the realm of 
“over-beliefs,” and, knowing well the 
scorn which the statement may invite 
from narrow academic circles, he adds, 
“The most interesting and valuable 
things about a man are usually his over- 
beliefs.” 

In this realm we need another working 
definition of faith from that which served 
in the earlier part of this paper. Here 
again we turn to Professor James, who 
speaks of faith as “‘a state of confidence 
and trust, the central characteristic of 
which is absence from worry.” Tolstoi 
accurately classifies it as one of the 
forces by which men live. 


The faith-state may hold a minimum of 
intellectual content—it may be a mere 
vague enthusiasm, half vital, half spiritual. 
Or it may be associated with a very positive 
intellectual content, a knowledge that there 


‘is something wrong about us, coupled with 


the assurance that we are saved from the 
wrongness only by making proper connec- 
tion with some higher power. 


That Higher Power is conceived as 
something external, omnipotent, arbi- 
trary, susceptible to petition, often 
transmitting advice and guidance by 
means of dreams, visions, voices, ecsta- 


sies. The influence of such communica- 
tions is matter of actual experience, as 
solid a reality as electro-magnetism. 
“The further limits of the individual’s 
being plunge into an altogether other 
dimension of existence from the sensible 
and merely understandable world. Here 
ideal impulses originate.” Yet the un- 
seen region is not merely ideal, for it 
produces effects in this world. Through 
trust in this Higher Power effects are 
produced upon finite personalities. The 
individual receives new values; new 
sets of ideals; he is imbued with vigor, 
tone, resiliency, buoyancy, with which, 
in extraordinary degree, he inoculates 
those about him. His success in life 
consists in his remaining loyal to this 
over-belief. It pushes the frontier of 
his limitations far into the distance; 
it widens his horizon. At critical mo- 
ments of need the ideal world may be 
depended upon to burst in upon this 
world of phenomena. His over-belief 
is his great standby. It can and will 
interpolate itself at any time between 
him and untoward circumstance. For 
this “good” he gives value received 
in trust, in devotion, and in conduct that 
will be acceptable to this Higher Power. 
Supernaturalism, is it? Yes, most 
assuredly. But what ofthat? It raises 
the center of personal energy; it sets 
eternity in men’s hearts; it meets 
practical needs; it gives a great shove 
forward to the cause of righteousness; 
under its inspiration, the highest ethical 
values have emerged. 

This is the typical faith (not that 
rarer faith which we find in Habakkuk) 
which meets one in the eighth- and 
seventh-century prophetic literature. 


t James, Summary from Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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Faith is like every other phase of 
religious experience; from time to time 
it must be re-edited; brought up to date; 
reinterpreted to suit new needs; not 
accepted, labeled once for all, then left 
on the shelf, but constantly readjusted 
to new mental furnishings and world- 
views. In dealing with prophetic faith, 
we may abridge here, make additions 
there, at some points expurgate—as 
when we refuse to hope for interference 
with or stoppage of natural law; but 
we do well to hold, with all the power 
that lies in us, to the outstanding accom- 
paniments of the faith of the prophet, 
namely, courage, readiness to die for an 
idea, devotion to God, determination to 
make the will of God the constitution 
and by-laws of our personal estate. It 
is by these media that the world has 
climbed to the table-lands. 

The word faith, in its active form, 
can hardly be counted an Old Testa- 
ment term. It occurs only twice in 
the English Version, once in Deut. 
32:20 and again in Hab. 2:4, and in 
both places may be translated faith- 
fulness. Instances of the exercise of 
faith, however, are manifold. The old- 
est are those in Judges, chaps. 7 and 8, 
where Gideon, through a faith which 
is strengthened by various tests, is 
emboldened to make his successful 
attack upon the Midianites; and in 
Gen. 15:6, where Abraham, contrary to 
all physiological law, is promised a pro- 
geny “like unto the stars” for multitude. 
“And he believed in Yahweh; and he 
reckoned it to him for righteousness.” 
Both episodes stand closer to myths than 
to fact but both illustrate the same 
superb attitude, namely, “All things 


are possible to God.” Here is a faith 
which is a profound and abiding dis- 
position, the ingrained attitude of mind 
and heart toward God which character- 
ized the prophetic writers of the ninth 
and early eighth centuries. Faith was 
fundamental; it was the crowning virtue 
of the godly man. Amy religion is one 
of faith but that of Israel is more 
specifically so, in that faith is its very 
foundation. Self-commitment to God 
is its very essence. It is the distinctive 
feature, the regulative principle which 
stands at the root of Israel’s religion. 
Professor Leuba makes this statement: 

The deepest difference between Greek 
ethics and the religious ethics of Christianity 
lies not in any disagreement as to the end 
of conduct but in the means advocated to 
reach it. The first points to knowledge; 
the second to faith as the condition of ful- 
filment of the ethical ideal. 


Probably, in the entire repertoire of 
antiquity, as in Christianity, no element 
can equal in pragmatic value the pro- 
phetic type of faith. Barring possibly 
love, I suppose it has supplied more 
inspiration and support and afforded a 
greater push to impulse than any other 
one ingredient of religious consciousness. 
The scorner from the cynic’s bench may 
call it emotional response, naiveté—what 
he will—but for the man in the market- 
place and on the street, psycho-chemistry 
sounds hollow and falsetto in com- 
parison. Does it imply reliance on the 
extra-human? Yes. Does it imply de- 
pendence on something on the farther 
side of consciousness? Yes. But it 
brings things to pass on the hither side, 
and therefore has actuality. The He- 
brew prophet felt himself freed from all 


Leuba, “Faith,” Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, 1904-5. 
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illusion of earthly help. Hopeful wait- 
ing upon Yahweh became more and 
more the center of his piety. 

Of what service is this prophetic 
type of faith today? We have already 
said that the items of religious experience 
must be rewritten and reinterpreted 
with successive generations. The pro- 
phetic record of faith is written in a 
mode and voice and tense for which 
today few know the rules. Moreover, 
running through it like a scarlet thread 
is the crassest sort of supernaturalism, 
even anthropomorphism, with utter 
non-sensitiveness to the hard-and-fast, 
immutable, physical laws which we 
know are not subject to disturbance. 
We cannot accept as factual the epi- 
sodes which are used as illustrative of 
the prophets’ faith. What are we to do 
with this concept of faith? The answer 
inevitably is, put it to the test. 

I challenge even the ultra-rationalist 
to this laboratory experiment. Await 
some moment of deep discouragement, 
a@ moment when men have deceived, 
when, to quote dear Robert Burns, 
“things ha’ done their damnedest,” when 
the gods have turned their wooden eye 
on the most conscientious and strenuous 
effort, when the despairing cry of the 
defeated soul echoes back as hollow 
as the unsympathetic screech of the 
jackal on the northern moor. Seize 
upon that moment and turn to the little 
book of Amos. Here is a man who sees 
upon every side the extremest form of 
moral obliquity, conditions which ap- 
parently cannot but work ruin. In the 
north, the home of vague and dreadful 
and overpowering terrors, looms the 
shadow which destruction casts. One 
after another, in rapid succession, nations 


are collapsing. There is no discernible 
possibility of escape. With overwhelm- 
ing facts of history to the contrary, with 
tremendous and agonizing difference 
between the numbers of the opponent 
and the wee group of faithful in Judah, 
with all possible odds against him, the 
prophet, driven to the last ditch, yet 
boldly takes his stand with Yahweh. 
The religion of Yahweh shall conquer. 
Numbers, facts, precedents, logical con- 
clusions, go by the board; Yahweh and 
I shall conquer. “Thus saith Yahweh: 
As the shepherd rescueth out of the 
mouth of the lion two legs or a piece 
of an ear, so shall the children of Israel 
be rescued” (Amos 3:12). “Hate the 
evil and love the good, and establish 
justice in the gate; it may be that 
Yahweh the God of hosts will be gra- 
cious unto the remnant of Joseph” 
(Amos 5:15). 

Or stand with Elijah on Carmel and 
see the man of the desert, with superb 
irony and with a faith that is as sure and 
unswerving as a compass, stake all on a 
test in which the odds are entirely against 
him (I Kings, chap. 18). 

Or stand with Elisha within the gates 
of Samaria and hear the Syrian strong 
men hurl their strength against the weak- 
ening walls of the capital; know that 
the people of the city, maddened with 
hunger, are correspondingly rebellious 
and bitter under the seer’s program; 
remember the desperate and vindictive 
verdict of the king, ‘‘God do so to me, 
and more also, if the head of Elisha 

. shall stand on him this day,” 
and then hear the calm, majestic, con- 
quering voice of faith, “They that are 
with us are more than they that are 
with them” (II Kings, chap. 6). 
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Or stand with Isaiah in the presence 
of his panic-stricken king, who sees little 
Judah helpless before a combined attack 
of Syria and Israel, with Urartu and 
Philistia as potential allies. “And his 
[the king’s] heart trembled, and the heart 
of his people, as the trees of the forest 
tremble with the wind.” Hear the 
vibrant voice of faith, “Take heed and 
be quiet; fear not, neither let thy 
heart be faint” (Isa. chap. 7). 

Or stand in the gate of Jerusalem and 
watch the mighty Assyrians, who, after 
yearly combats for nearly two decades, 
first with one, then with another, then 
with combinations, have put to rout 
Urartu and Syria and Israel and Moab 
and Edom and Philistia. Hear again 
the confident voice of faith, ‘““He [the 
Assyrian king] shall not come into this 
city, nor shoot an arrow there, neither 
shall he come before it with shield... . . 
By the way that he came shall he return” 
(Isa., chap. 37). 

Is courage not yet renewed? Then 
stand with Micah on the streets of the 
very citadel of Yahwism in the last 
days of the eighth century. See a 
metropolis that is a hotbed of intrigue, 
a society that is undermined by indul- 
gent immorality, a priesthood without 
standards, a political group which, small 
as it is, is divided against itself. It 
needs no voice come from the grave to 
foretell ruin. But Micah, first of the 
prophets to include the Holy City in 
the approaching doom, gives no hint 
of the annihilation of his race. The 
very center and stronghold of Yahwism, 
as he clearly sees, must go; the insti- 
tutions of his ancient and cherished God 
are to be swept away. Yet serenely 
and with unshaken faith he places con- 


fidence in a God who is great enough 
to win for himself glory and permanence 
aside from ordinary agencies. The 
casual reader may not appreciate the 
strength of a faith which could make 
such claim; to know what it means, 
one must remember how completely 
and intensely a localized deity was 
the Yahweh of the eighth-century 
Semite. 

I challenge my hypothetical rational- 
ist to the perusal of these and the many 
similar episodes from the prophetic 
writings. If he does not come from 
them “more than he was and ever 
ascending,” he is not one with the rank 
and file of men. If he does not turn 
from them with a hitherto undreamed 
high potency value, with a certitude that 
will express itself in potent achievement, 
he is not as most men. I do not claim 
historicity for the episodes; out of a par- 
tial knowledge we should say, almost 
certainly they never happened; they 
are unthinkable. What they do is to 
reflect the reaction of hard-pressed souls 
to desperate crises; they furnish a 
norm for faith and hope and courage. 
They are doing today what they have 
done through the years and centuries of 
the past, namely, giving proof of “the 
fact that the conscious person is con- 
tinuous with a wider self through which 
saving experiences come.”* Their tre- 
mendous pragmatic value lies in this, 
that they bring the individual—I do not 
pretend to guess the how—to a point 
where he can deal with the problems of 
his day, as did the prophets with the 
problems of their day, in such manner 
as shall push forward the cause of 
righteousness. That is the great mis- 
sion of this age-old faith. 


t James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 515. 
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THE PROFESSOR VERSUS THE PASTOR 


WILLIAM W. McLANE, PH.D., D.D. 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


It is highly desirable that the office of the pastor be not depreciated. The following 
article is a timely and vigorous presentation of the relation of the pastor to scholarship. 
The distinctions it makes are vital. If the minister is to treat his church as a class, 
he is bound to find that he will be tempted to substitute illumination for inspiration. 
He can well be scholarly, but he need not be a “scholar.” 


The professor and the pastor, in the 
sphere of religion to which this article is 
limited, stand related as teacher and 
pupil. The pastor is indebted to the 
professor for training in the knowledge 
of church history, biblical literature, the- 
ological doctrine, and theories of making 
sermons. This indebtedness may be 
frankly ackowledged. Because of this 
relation it is assumed by some that the 
subjects and the methods of study on the 
part of the professor and the pastor are 
the same. Therein lies a mistake which 
may lead the proféssor to think that he 
is to guide the reading and the study of 
the pastor all his life and which may in- 
duce the pastor to attempt the methods 
of the professor. 

“Once in so often” the theological 
journals and the religious papers publish 
a list of the most recent books (which is 
well), insisting that the pastor ought to 
read them (which is not well). Some- 
times there is a lamentation that the 
pastor is neglecting the most recent sci- 
entific literature, thereby leaving him- 
self uninformed and his people unfed. 

One who, like the writer, just escaped 
becoming a professor (whether to his own 
gain or to the gain of a seminary is no 
matter) may be assumed to have had 


sufficient hunger to desire knowledge and 
sufficient application to have acquired 
some. One who has spent his life in the 
exacting duties of pastoral work in a city 
parish may be assumed to know some- 
thing of a pastor’s needs. I happened at 
one time, without any intention of be- 
coming a medical doctor, to pursue cer- 
tain scientific studies in a medical college. 
Later in life I was thrown much with 
practicing physicians in a hospital. I 
noticed that the methods of the hospital 
were very unlike the methods of the 
medical college. 

The same thing is true in the relation 
of the theological college and the church. 
The former is analytic and scientific, 
the latter is curative and inspirational. 
A professor of history, for example, is 
concerned with what has occurred and, 
perhaps, with its causes and its conse- 
quences; a professor of biblical litera- 
ture is concerned with the form of what 
is written, with the exact meaning of 
words, and with the place and the pur- 
pose of the author. But the pastor is 
concerned with history only as it dis- 
closes or illustrates the purpose of God or 
disciplines men; and he is concerned with 
biblical literature only as it instructs and 
inspires men in righteousness. 
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The professor is a specialist, a student 
of one subject, a scientist whose interest 
is mainly in the truth in itself. The pas- 
tor is not a specialist, except in a broad 
way; he is a student of many subjects; 
he is a practical man whose interest is in 
the relation of truth to life or more 
exactly in the relation of life to life, the 
life of God to the life of men. 

The pastor is an ambassador with a 
commission, a herald with a message, a 
physician with a remedy for the ills of 
mankind. In addition to this, he is a 
servant of men, a companion, a coun- 
selor, a comforter, as men may need his 
services. 

When it is demanded or expected that 
the pastor shall be an authority on an- 
cient history, a critic of biblical litera- 
ture, a teacher of many subjects, and an 
expert in solving the practical problems 
of modern society, the impossible is 
asked of him. Moreover, these are not 
the things which he is set to do. His 
study is not the same as the scholar’s 
library; his church is not a classroom; 
his audience is not a group of students; 
his sermon is not a lecture. His people 
are not generally greatly interested in 
either scientific or literary studies. What 
they feel are the temptations; what they 
know are the sins; what they experience 
are the trials; what they suffer are the 
sorrows of life. What they want is help. 

The business of the pastor is to make 
men think of God and put away sin and 
do that which is right. What they ask 
of him is that he should direct them in 
their duties, hearten them to meet their 
trials, comfort them in their sorrows, and 
inspire them with immortal hope. These 
things can never be done by the methods 
of the classroom. 


That a pastor should have an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the subjects on which 
he speaks and a clear comprehension of 
the results of the best scholarship in re- 
lation to the facts of biblical literature 
and Christian doctrine is admitted. 
But to possess this it is unnecessary for 
the pastor continually to be reading new 
books. Not.the number but the kind of 
books isimportant. The facts can easily 
be obtained. The various discussions of 
the facts fill libraries and would stultify 
the mind of any pastor. 

One does not need to read very widely 
to know what is taught by modern 
scholars in respect to the composition of 
the books of the Bible, and the extremely 
conservative view is very simple. But 
the pastor is concerned with the use of 
the Bible and not much with its compo- 
sition. A botanist knows much about 
the growth and the form of wheat in all 
its stages and it will do a baker no harm 
to have the same knowledge; but what 
a baker must have is flour and what he 
must know is how to make bread for 
hungry customers. That Maine fisher- 
man who thought that Professor Biddle, 
whom he saw in summer, was a great 
man because “he has reversed the Bible,”’ 
and my summer neighbor who told me 
the preachers in his town had worked out 
the meaning of the Bible “by algebra”’ 
were not greatly benefited by what had 
been done. 

A knowledge of the human element 
and the time element in the Bible is of 
great value, and with a few words a pas- 
tor may remove difficulties from the 
minds of some of his hearers. But be- 
sides this, in a homiletical way, whether 
a man is conservative or progressive does 


not make the practical difference which 


| 


some suppose. There are preachers to- 
day beyond middle life who began with 
the theory of verbal inspiration and in- 
errancy, and who now believe in inspira- 
tion of spirit, not of words, and in the 
composite authorship and errancy of 
many books of the Bible, but whose 
preaching has changed but little. 
Whether they hold to the literal his- 
toricity of the first chapters of Genesis or 
to their poetical and pictorial nature, 
what they preach from those chapters is 
that God created heaven and earth, that 
man is a responsible agent, that when a 
man departs from God and yields to the 
guidance of any lust sin begins, and that 
death follows sin as a man’s shadow fol- 
lows the man. 

Whatever a man may believe in re- 
spect to the authorship of Isaiah, in 
preaching he must declare the holiness of 
God, and call upon men to make them- 
selves clean, to put away evil and learn to 
do well, and he must comfort the people 
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of God whose trust isin him. From the 
New Testament he will declare that 
Jesus is the Christ, the supreme revela- 
tion of God, the Redeemer and Ruler of 
men, and the source of the world’s reno- 
vation. He will “preach the word; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort with all long 
suffering and doctrine.” 

Apart from such reading as he may 
pursue for such general culture and 
knowledge as he should possess, the 
studies of a pastor must be in spirit, 
method, and scope inspirational, and in 
purpose homiletical. A perusal of the 
sermons of such preachers as Robertson, 
Beecher, and Brooks, none of whom was 
narrow, will discover this quality and 
method of their mind. And the greatest 
preachers of today are of the same 
habit. 

The pastor who thus limits himself 
and does one thing well will prove to be a 
servant of Christ and through the bless- 
ing of the Spirit a savior of men. 


THE REALITY OF RELIGION 


G. J. KIRN 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Northwestern College 


The student of history impressed with 
the changes that have occurred and are 
still occurring in religious thought is led 
to raise the questions: Why this eternal 
flux? Is there anywhere an abiding 
core underlying it? When these ques- 
tions arise it is no longer possible to 
appeal to external authority for arbi- 
tration, for such authority is but a 


temporary crystallization in the ever- 
changing process of experience, which 
in turn must yield to dissolution. The 
observation, also, that the imagination 
is very active in the construction of reli- 
gious belief makes it comparatively easy 
to understand why some men have their 
doubts of ever finding a foundation of 
reality in the realm of religious thought. 
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I shall endeavor in this paper to in- 
vestigate human experience with a view 
to ascertaining those fundamental facts 
which constitute the constant core of 
reality in the movement of religious 
experience. 

Introductory to the investigation of 
this problem it may be well to consider 
the method ordinarily employed for 
testing reality in the lower mental pro- 
cesses to discover, if possible, the ele- 
ment of similarity between these and the 
higher processes which are involved in 
religious thought. The “percept,” for 
example, is the synthetic resultant of 
present sensation and past experience. 
The “thing” is what our past and 
present experiences prove it to be. It is 
the basis for motor adjustment. New 
sensory experience or false motor ad- 
justments would compel us to recon- 
struct it to make it consistent with 
these new experiences. The percept, 
consequently, is the reality in which 
our particular experiences meet without 
contradiction. 

The higher processes of thought in- 
volve another type of “reality” which 
must be considered in this connection. 
A casual reflection upon the scientific 
method of investigating reality will 
reveal it. Science deals primarily with 
phenomenal facts, but it is unwilling 
to stop there; it insists upon going 
farther and classifies facts with reference 
to their sequential relations and invents 
formulae for the explanation of the facts 
and their relations. The success of 
science has emboldened it to assert the 
reality of its assumptions whenever the 
behavior and control of experience 
demand their reality. Light propa- 
gation is phenomenal, “ether” is not. 


It is a strange product of the scientific 
imagination, frictionless to the astro- 
nomical bodies, yet dense enough to 
propagate light, heat, and electricity. 
It vindicates its claim to reality in the 
estimation of scientists by its ability 
consistently to organize and successfully 
to control the further experiences of 
light, heat, and electricity. 

In the discussion of the reality of 
religion I shall endeavor to apply the 
scientific test to the three questions that 
naturally grow out of the main problem: 
(1) the reality of the instincts from 
which religious belief springs; (2) the 
reality of the object of religious belief; 
and (3) the reality of religious experience. 

It is apparent that whatever reality 
of the second type we discover is deter- 
mined by the purpose for which it is 
needed. Men had seen apples fall be- 
fore the days of Newton, but none before 
him had seen the universal law of gravi- 
tation. Naturalists had studied bio- 
logical facts but it took Darwin to 
discover the principle of the “survival of 
the fittest.” Our leading purposes are 
determined by our fundamental instincts. 
Schopenhauer thought he had found 
what was truly fundamental in expe- 
rience and called it the “will to live.” 
Nietzsche thought he could improve 
upon that by calling attention to the 
element of restless craving for achieve- 
ment and called it the “will to power.” 
But it appears to me that a better ex- 
pression, more nearly characteristic of 
the whole fact, is “‘self-realization.” I 
prefer this latter expression for the 
reason that it covers the three funda- 
mental instincts of personal life. 

The first I shall call the “cognitive 
instinct.” It furnishes the impulse to 
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all scientific investigation. It finds its 
objects in the world of experience and 
strives to organize them into a consist- 
ent and systematic whole—a unity. The 
facts of experience are realities of the 
first type but they require real causes 
for their organization and explanation. 
The cognitive instinct asserts itself in 
the belief that whatever becomes neces- 
sary to render experience a consistent 
whole shall be taken as real. The reality 
of this instinct is proven by the fact that 
it asserts itself in the presence of all 
experiences whatsoever and will not 
down. Even modern pedagogy pays its 
tribute to it when it adopts the “prob- 
lematical method of instruction.” Facts 
are so much more easily mastered when 
their places are assigned them in rela- 
tion to other facts in a larger and more 
comprehensive whole. 

The second instinct I shall call the 
“affective instinct.” Feelings of love, 
reverence, hope, and fear are facts of 
human experience. The instinct is 
aroused in the child by social contact 
with the mother or nurse, but it spreads 
out over larger groups and may even 
take in humanity as a whole. The 
instinct asserts itself in the tendency to 
idealize its object. The bad qualities 
of our friends are overlooked and their 
good qualities are magnified. As a 
result of temporal disappointments with 
temporal objects it looks for an object 
constant enough to furnish a permanent 
basis for love, exalted enough to be 
worthy of our reverence, and strong 
enough to be a guaranty of the fulfil- 
ment of our highest hopes. 

The third instinct I shall call the 
“volitional instinct.” It strives for 


efficiency. Its peculiarity lies in the 


fact of its dissatisfaction with present 
achievements. The highest is but the’ 
index finger pointing to something that 
lies beyond. The history of achieve- 
ments clearly shows that nowhere are 
the opportunities so great as they are 
in the possibilities of the personal life. 
Out of the personal life the volitional 
instinct projects the goal of its aspira- 
tion. It appears to me that this goal 
is as truly set by the nature of the striv- 
ing self as the oak tree is set as the goal 
of the acorn, with this difference, that 
the acorn does not become conscious of 
its goal while man may. 

Out of these fundamental instincts 
of personality springs the object of reli- 
gious belief in the form of a hypothesis. 
It is a self going out into reality with the 
expectation of finding its larger and 
maturer self there. When these in- 
stincts were considered to be special 
creations it was very natural to infer 
that they are the real revelation of the 
“nature of things” to the creature. But 
science has destroyed this presupposi- 
tion and thus invalidated the inference. 
Instincts are now said to be racial 
habits, and presumably racial habits 
become organized as the adjustments of 
the individuals of the species prove 
successful in the long run. The instinct 
is therefore a real habit growing out of 
real organisms making adjustments to 
areal environment. The fact that they 
grow out of reality and mediate success- 
ful adjustment to reality is the best 
guaranty of their reality. 

The object of religious belief is a 
mental construction, a hypothesis, if 
you please to call it thus, by which we 
attempt to comprehend reality in such 
a way that our further anticipations of, 
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and adjustments to, it will prove satis- 
factory. But as a mental construction 
it is amenable to reality and must be 
confirmed, rectified, or discarded as 
further experimentation with reality 
may demand. Before the days of nat- 
ural causation God was conceived as 
governing the world rather arbitrarily, 
and when science discovered causal 
sequence the ecclesiastical organization 
violently opposed it upon the ground 
that it would necessitate a reconstruction 
of its whole religious system. History 
shows that such a reconstruction be- 
came necessary. In view of this and 
similar facts it becomes clear that the 
religious hypothesis must be capable of 
reconstruction as new facts and enlar- 
ging experiences and their consistent and 
logical organization may demand. It 
must also meet the affective instinct 
with a reality that will stir up the love 
it longs to experience and furnish a basis 
for its high hopes. It must be constant 
in the pursuit of purposes so that the 
purposes of the individual person may 
have a basis for their realization which 
will prevent them from issuing in defeat. 
Such is the conceptual reality of reli- 
gion. Itis made the basis for our experi- 
mentation with reality itself and it must 
always be left to unfolding human expe- 
rience to pronounce verdict upon its 
validity. In case-new discoveries should 
be made which conflict with the pre- 
viously accepted theory, it dare never 
be the practice of the scientific student 
to ignore them in order to maintain 
the theory. Theories must always be 
brought into harmony with the sum of 
real experience. 

The third question concerns itself 
with the reality of religious experience. 


Can it validate itself by bringing things 
to pass? I think it has become clear 
that the religious hypothesis is projected 
out of the fundamental instincts of the 
personal life. The hypothesis claims 
to be a satisfactory explanation of the 
world of experience in such a manner 
that it-may furnish a stimulus to per- 
sonal aspiration and offer a foundation 


for the realization of its highest hopes. — 


Whether it will be validated or whether 
it must be modified will depend entirely 
upon its ability to match the ever- 
unfolding intellectual, affective, and 
volitional life. 

Xenophanes said that if horses and 
oxen had the power to paint their gods 
they would paint them in the form of 
horses and oxen, for they would be the 
highest categories for their thought. 
Modern thinking has not proceeded 
very far beyond this method. Schopen- 
hauer, Lotze, and Paulsen a long time 
later held the opinion that our real con- 
tact with reality is the self. It is the 
one specimen of reality known to us. 
Just as the scientist claims the right to 
interpret any phase of the unknown in 
terms of the known, so the philosopher 
has the right to construe the larger in 


terms of the one specimen really known. 


This is the method of religion. Its 
reality becomes an idealized self. It is 
more thana theory. It is a program for 
action, a goal for personal aspiration. 
Faith in the ideal becomes the motive 
power for strenuous effort. In this case 
the ideal proves itself real by bringing 
things to pass. The architect formu- 
lates his plan of a building which is in 
perfect agreement with all of the facts 
he has at his command and at once 
undertakes to realize it. It becomes the 
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plan for action and ultimately reality is 
transformed into its likeness. The ideal 
has made a substantial contribution to 
reality itself. I think the reality of re- 
ligion may be subjected to the same 
test. When the religious ideal is 
brought into conformity to all the tests 
of reality, it becomes the basis upon 
which the self makes its adjustments. 
Or, in other words, as the will directs 
its attention and effort toward its real- 
ization the ideal is transformed into real 
character. The real self is transformed 
into similarity to the ideal self. Accord- 
ing to psychology, pleasure is the feeling 
accompanying the forward movement of 
processes in the fulfilment of their pur- 


' poses. It is for this reason that the 


adoption of the ideal self as the largest 
program for life becomes the basis for 
a pleasure whose intensity is commen- 
surate with the greatness of the task 
which it heroically and successfully 
pursues. 

The reality of religion then is vali- 
dated by three kinds of evidence: (1) 
it springs normally out of the funda- 
mental instincts of the personal life; 
(2) the object of the religious belief 
proves its tenability by its consistency 
with the ongoing of human experience; 
and (3) religious faith validates itself 
by the fact that the religious or personal 
ideal becomes dynamic in the trans- 
formation of the actual self into simi- 
larity to the ideal self. 
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In our previous study we called atten- 
tion to the fact that theology is today in 
the process of changing from the method 
of reproducing authorized doctrines to 
the method of asking inductively what 
we have a right to believe. It is, of 
course, quite possible that such an induct- 
ive study would yield results identical 
with the results of the method of appeal 
to authority. For example, the words of 
Mic. 6:8, “What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to Jove 
kindness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ?” arouse the unqualified approval 
of every Christian, whether he does or 
does not regard the mere statement of 
the Bible as finally decisive. Moreover, 
in any study of the changes which are 
taking place in our thinking, we should 
remember the large territory of funda- 
mental religious beliefs which command 
the confidence of generation after genera- 
tion of men. Changes in our religious 
thinking are to be thought of as read- 


justments of Christianity to new situa- 
tions rather than as attempts to replace 
Christianity by something else. 

Nevertheless, after this fact of his- 
torical continuity has received full 
credit, we must still recognize that not 
all of the Christian beliefs of one genera- 
tion necessarily command the assent of 
later generations. One who lives under 
the pressure of the method of authority 
is more or less keenly conscious of a 
certain amount of theological coercion. 
A person is often expected to give hearty 
assent to doctrinal propositions which 
may have no real vitality -for him. 
“Christianity” is declared by its author- 
ized exponents to contain a certain sum 
of doctrines. The loyal Christian is 
expected to affirm all of these. So 
long as one remains content with the 
method of appeal to authority, one will 
usually accept the demands of the 
authoritative system, and will seek to 
justify the retention of the beliefs which 
cause difficulty. If, for example, one is 
in duty bound to believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible, one will find ways of 
explaining away the “apparent” diffi- 
culties and contradictions, so as still to 
be able to affirm what is expected. 
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But even among the bodies of Chris- 
tians who retain the method of authority, 
serious problems arise. For there is by 
no means agreement as to the exact con- 
tent of “scriptural” doctrine. Does 
Scripture or does it not require a belief 
in the special apostolic authority of 
Peter and of his successors? Does the 
Bible teach infant baptism, or does it 
forbid it? Ought a Christian to keep 
the seventh day of the week holy, or is 
the first day the sacred day of Chris- 
tianity? Is the ceremonial washing of 
one another’s feet as obligatory as is 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper? 
These and many other questions divide 
Christians today into mutually exclusive 
denominations. Thus, even if one retain 
the method of authority, one has still 
to face the question of exactly defining 
Christianity in the presence of so many 
variations. 

When, however, one admits the 
legitimacy of the method of honest and 
free inquiry, the question becomes still 
more difficult. For one who assumes 
this attitude will be likely to discover 
that he has no vital interest in some of 
the doctrines which under the method 
of authority he tried to persuade him- 
self to believe. How often has a con- 
scientious Christian tried loyally to 
acquire a positive enthusiasm for some 
aspect of traditional Christianity which 
really made no inner appeal to him, 
only to discover when he dared to think 
freely that the item in question really 
never belonged to his Christianity at 
all! It was simply a useless bit of 
lumber which he carried around with 
much groaning of spirit, but which he 
was never able to fit into the attual 
structure of his living faith. To be 
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able to abandon the lumber under such 
circumstances brings a sense of relief, 
and a new freedom to devote one’s ener- 
gies undividedly to the real aspects of 
one’s religious faith. But if men are 
thus free to restrict attention to their 
little circle of vital convictions, how are 
we to define “Christianity” ? May such 
free spirits not be leaving out certain 
essentials of Christianity ? 

Harnack’s book, WhatIs Christianity ?, 
originated in a community where the 
questions which we have indicated above 
are especially acute. The student in 
a modern university is taught to use 
the method of free inquiry everywhere. 
He is likely to have come to the univer- 
sity with a conception of religion involv- 
ing the method of appeal to authority. 
He has perhaps been told by well- 
meaning friends that to doubt any of the 
authorized doctrines means to deny 
Christianity. But his critical investiga- 
tions compel him to doubt some things. 
Can he then remain a Christian? If so, 
just what is the nature of a Christianity 
which permits a man to believe what he 
really has to believe, no matter whether 
it does or does not coincide with the 
traditional content of doctrine? Such 
are the religious problems which thou- 
sands of university students as well as 
thousands of thoughtful persons outside 
the universities are facing today. Har- 
nack addressed himself precisely to this 
large group. The lectures were given 
informally to an audience of about six 
hundred students, with no thought of 
publication. A student present, how- 
ever, took stenographic reports, and 
later submitted these to Harnack with 
the suggestion that they be published. 
Harnack agreed and found his larger 
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public. His book has been read by 
thousands of inquiring minds during the 
past few years. 

Harnack proposes to answer the 
question ‘‘What is Christianity?” by 
asking what historical investigation tells 
us about it. He notes that there are 
many varying systems of belief and 
practice, all claiming to be the truthful 
expressions of Christianity. But under- 
neath all these varying forms he believes 
that there must be a _ permanent 
“‘essence,” which allows variation, in- 
deed, but which itself may be always 
identified as the authentic gospel. Har- 
nack thus undertakes to set the entire 
history of Christianity before us with 
the double purpose of showing, first, 
what the facts actually are; and second, 
how the essential gospel of Jesus per- 
sisted in the various forms of faith which 
meet us in Christian history. The 
conception of Christianity which he 
holds might be stated somewhat as 
follows: Real Christianity is to be recog- 
nized in all of the various historical 
forms of that faith. But when we take 
all the facts into account, we find that 
every form of faith has added to the 
simplicity of the gospel certain elements 
drawn from the contemporary life of men. 
These added elements may obscure the 
real gospel; they may even almost dis- 
place it. But at times the original 
gospel is reinterpreted by Christian re- 
formers who reinstate the gospel message 
in its central place and subordinate or 
eliminate the non-Christian elements 
which have crept into the creeds and the 
practice of the church. Except for these 
periods of reformation, the history of the 
church seems to be largely a history of 
the progre «sive obscuration of the gospel. 


How, now, shall we ascertain just 
what is the content of this original and 
eternal gospel? MHarnack turns to the 
teaching of Jesus for his answer. But 
the historical facts concerning the rise 
of the books of the New Testament 
compel us to recognize that even here we 
have the interests of the contemporane- 
ous world pressing in and finding a place 
in the interpretation which the evangel- 
ists gave to Jesus. Current Jewish 
beliefs, such as the expectation of a 
catastrophic end of the existing era and 
the sudden miraculous appearance of 
the messianic kingdom, appear in the 
reports of Jesus’ discourses. Demons 
are apparently regarded as real entities 
working actual disasters. Harnack be- 
lieves, however, that when we get 
beneath this superficial garb of inherited 
ideas we may discern the pure gospel as 
Jesus proclaimed it. This gospel is 
purely spiritual, is easily understood 
by every man, and is of universal 
validity. It is the real “essence” of 
Christianity. Harnack sums it up in 
the following three ideas: “The King- 
dom of God and Its Coming’; “God, 
the Father, and the Infinite Value of the 
Human Soul”; and “The Higher Right- 
eousness ands the Precept of Love.” 
Wherever the spiritual power of these 
ideals controls men, there we have 
essential Christianity. Whatever is not 
vitally related to these ideals is extrane- 
ous to Christianity. 

The book expounds in a most inter- 
esting and suggestive fashion the great 
historic types of Christianity, showing 
how each of them added to the pure 
gospel certain philosophical or ritualistic 
or political elements in order to make the 
church dominant. The presence of the 
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gospel is recognized in all these historic 
forms. But Harnack judges the Chris- 
tianity of any church or of any period 
by asking whether it has put in the fore- 
front the simple spiritual gospel. It is, 
of course, to be expected that a Protes- 
tant like Harnack will judge adversely 
the Christianity of the Greek Catholic 
or the Roman Catholic church. But 
when the principle of criticism is applied 
so as to exclude from essential Chris- 
tianity certain elements of New Testa- 
ment doctrines, and certain tenets which 
orthodox Protestantism holds dear, Har- 
nack must expect to meet with objection. 

The utterances which called forth 
most general protest were those con- 
cerned with Christology. Does the 
“essence” of Christianity include the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ? Har- 
nack’s statement, “The Gospel as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only and not with the Son,” aroused 
widespread protest. Harnack’s posi- 
tion here was often misunderstood. He 
was declaring that Jesus demanded no 
particular christological creed as an 
essential of discipleship. But he also 
explicitly stated that an acquaintance 
with Jesus inevitably involves such an 
adoration of him that some sort of 
“belief” concerning him must find 
creedal expression. Harnack, however, 
believes that it is the living attitude of 
trust and reverence which constitutes 
essential Christianity rather than any 
particular form of Christology. His 
position on this point was made clear 
in an address delivered before the 
Congress of Liberal Religion at Berlin 
in 1910, where he spoke of the “double 
gospel’”’—the gospel of Jesus and the 
gospel about Jesus. He contended that 
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the latter should always be subordinate 
to the former. 

A similar protest was raised against 
Harnack’s position concerning the resur- 
rection of Jesus. Here also he attempted 
to distinguish between the attitude of 
faith and a specific doctrine of bodily 
resurrection. The latter is not an essen- 
tial of Christianity; the former is. 

Harnack thus holds that in every 
form of Christianity, except that ex- 
pressed in the spiritual message of Jesus, 
there is a considerable amount which is 
not essentially Christian. The practical 
outcome of his position would be the 
elimination of many items on which 
traditional Christianity has been insist- 
ing. To those whose religious experi- 
ence craves a larger content than the 
simple gospel expounded by Harnack, 
he seems to have ruled out large portions 
of primitive Christianity from any 
normative place. He is charged with 
having selected only such elements of 
the teaching of Jesus as are agreeable to 
his modern, critically intellectual, faith. 
Is such a minimum really Christianity ? 
Or does it represent a rationalistic 
ethics of modern times masquerading 
in the garb of Christianity? This ques- 
tion has found frequent expression 
among Harnack’s critics. 

Seeberg’s book, The Fundamental 
Truths of the Christian Religion, like 
Harnack’s, consisted originally of a series 
of lectures delivered before the students 
of the University of Berlin. These lec- 
tures were given just two years after 
Harnack’s, and were intended to set 
forth a more conservative judgment as 
to the essentials of Christianity. See- 
berg is today the most prominent 
figure in the so-called “‘modern-positive” 
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school of theologians. The group to 
which he belongs recognizes that the 
modern spirit demands complete free- 
dom of investigation. The method of 
appeal to authority is therefore aban- 
doned; and critical investigation is 
heartily welcomed. But in the use of 
critical inquiry, the attempt is made to 
retain a more positive attitude toward 
inherited doctrines than was shown by 
Harnack. 

Important as it is to insist, as 
Harnack does, that the essence of 
Christianity is to be found in that 
which is inwardly experienced, Seeberg 
feels that we should be careful not to 
lay the chief stress on the experience as 
such. That which makes a man a 
Christian is the divine cause and source 
of his experience. We should define 
essential Christianity in terms of the 
divine provision for man’s experience 
of redemption, rather than in terms of 
the pure spirituality of the Christian 
experience. 

Accordingly, Seeberg throws the em- 
phasis constantly on the objective side 
of Christianity. He stresses such con- 
ceptions as revelation, grace, divine 
sovereignty, and the like. He would 
have us realize that our Christian experi- 
ence is possible only as we look con- 
stantly to the objective source of such 
experience. It is this objective source 
which furnishes the “essence” of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, he conceives all re- 
ligion as due to a direct donation from 
a divine source. Man would never 
have worked out the idea of God by 
himself. It must be “given to man 
from the outside” (p. 10). Christianity 
thus is essentially something given to 
man. And what it furnishes is so unique 


that it can never be reduced to any 
mere combination of spiritual ideals. 
Man is to be saved by accepting the 
special revelation which Christianity 
provides, or he cannot be saved at all. 
Christianity is the religion, not, as 
Harnack said, because the experience 
which it emphasizes is the most spiritu- 
ally simple and complete, but because 
Christianity alone provides an absolute 
and final revelation. ‘What other re- 
ligions promise to mankind becomes 
fact in Christianity alone.” 

Seeberg insists, indeed, that the real 
nature of Christianity is best understood 
when it appears in Christian experience; 
but such experience should lead us back 
to a recognition of its divine causes. To 
be a Christian means that God is actually 
known to be active in one’s life and 
in the world, and that this activity 
is revealed to us and made effective 
through Jesus Christ. The contrast 
between Seeberg and Harnack is espe- 
cially interesting in their respective 
treatments of the doctrine of Christ. 
Harnack is concerned to represent Jesus 
as one whose discernment of spiritual 
ideals was epoch-making. Seeberg is 
concerned to affirm concerning Christ 
those traits which constitute him the 
active revelation of the sovereign power 
of God. For Harnack, Christology does 
not belong to the “essence” of Chris- 
tianity. For Seeberg, it is the very 
kernel of Christianity. Harnack is in- 
terested in the teaching of Jesus as an 
expression of the religious insight of 
Jesus. Seeberg is interested in seeing 
in the activities of Jesus the expression 
of the “absolute love-energy” of God. 

So long as primary emphasis is laid 
on the specific divine source of our 
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Christian experience, Seeberg is willing 
to allow considerable liberty of inter- 
pretation. It is not so much the precise 
content of the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ which matters. It is the 
thought of Christ as essentially the 
revelation of God’s loving will. The 
doctrine of Christ’s work may take many 
forms. The important thing is the 
recognition that Christ’s activities con- 
stitute the only means by which we 
may be redeemed from sin and be made 
sure of God’s presence. Seeberg thus 
preserves the religious attitude of ortho- 
doxy, while at the same time making 
place for free critical scholarship. 
Certain difficulties, however, arise 
in the carrying-out of this method. If 
the essence of Christianity is to be found 
fundamentally in the divine provision 
for our salvation rather than in the 
human experience of salvation, can we 
trust wholly to human experience to 
define the divine source? Must there 
not be some sort of a divine guaranty 
to identify the revelation? For there 
are varieties of Christian experience; 
and some of these varieties must be 
less accurate than others in their inter- 
pretation of the nature of revelation. 
The reader whose experience is similar 
to that of Seeberg will probably feel 
that his book successfully combines the 
recognition of a supernatural essence of 
Christianity with the use of the critical 
method of investigation. But Seeberg 
has had to meet criticism from those 
who do not share his particular kind of 
experience. To the orthodox man, he 
seems to have conceded altogether too 
much and to have failed to uphold the 
entire supernatural structure of Chris- 
tianity. To the more liberal Christian, 
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some of his assertions seem to be unduly 
dogmatic and sweeping, in view of the 
fact that he appeals to a critical examina- 
tion of experience in justification of 
them. 

Mathews’ book, The Gospel and the 
Modern Man, seeks to avoid the sub- 
jective elements which give to both 
Harnack’s book and that of Seeberg an 
unwelcome vagueness. Neither of these 
men gives full and positive recognition 
to all the elements of New Testament 
Christianity. Both of them attempt 
to present the content of the gospel in 
such a way as to make it appear that 
the religious beliefs of modern men were 
really the fundamentals of the New 
Testament, and hence may be regarded 
as essential Christianity. For example, 
since the modern man does not express 
his religious hopes in terms of apoca- 
lyptic catastrophe, the eschatology of 
the New Testament is treated as an 
unimportant matter. But such an inter- 
pretation fails to do justice to the Chris- 
tianity: of the primitive disciples. And 
if we do not interpret accurately the 
Christianity of this primitive period, how 
can we be sure that we are in a position 
to give an accurate definition of Chris- 
tianity for our own age or for any age? 

Mathews, therefore, attempts to set 
forth the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment just as it actually was held by the 
men of that age. This is demanded by 
historical honesty. Of course, in such 
a presentation, we find spiritual ideals 
interrelated with cosmic and philosophic 
views which the modern man does not 
employ. But to strip off these views, 
just because they do not appeal to us, 
and then to try to account for the spirit- 
ual power of early Christianity purely 
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in terms of the remainder, is futile. The 
early Christians achieved what they did 
because of the entirety of their beliefs, 
not because of a portion of these. In 
particular Mathews calls attention to 
the important place occupied by the 
advent hope of the early church. Har- 
nack and Seeberg both depreciate this. 
Mathews allows it to have the impor- 
tance which the New Testament actually 
gives to it. 

Thus recognizing all the facts, 
Mathews holds that we may analyze 
the New Testament faith roughly into 
two elements: (1) actual experiences 
on the part of Jesus or of the disciples 
due to their contact with definite facts 
and (2) inherited ideas or concepts 
which they used in the exposition of 
those experiences. The latter were just 
as essential as the former to the prac- 
tical expression of the Christianity of 
the New Testament, and should not be 
depreciated just because we no longer 
employ them. But they do not repre- 
sent so primary and fundamental an 
aspect of Christianity as do the facts 
of experience. 

After having made this analysis, it 
is possible to ask whether we may 
not similarly analyze our modern life. 
Can we not retain the facts of New 
Testament experience and combine 
these with certain current concepts 
which for the practical purpose of 
expressing Christian beliefs may be 
regarded as equivalents of the New 
Testament interpretative concepts? If 
such equivalents can be found, we 
can carry over into modern life the 
inspiration of the entire New Testa- 
ment instead of using only a fraction 
of it. 


The outcome of this interesting 
analysis is the presentation of the 
gospel in terms of modern thought, so 
that one may retain complete freedom 
of thinking, and may yet find strength 
and inspiration in believing in the reality 
of the God of love, who is revealed 
through Jesus, and who lifts us above 
sin through the experience of vital faith 
in the saving power of Jesus. Granting 
to every age the right to employ such 
interpretative concepts as are effective, 
this method of exposition will put the 
emphasis on the objective facts lying 
back of the New Testament experience. 
These facts alone make possible a Chris- 
tian experience in any age. They must 
of course be interpreted in terms of some 
sort of religious philosophy; but no 
religious philosophy can call itself 
“Christian” if it does not regard itself 
as interpreting these ultimate facts. 

This book marks a distinct advance 
upon the other two in that it recognizes 
the positive value of the entire field 
of Christian thinking, either in the New 


Testament or in modern times. To give 


positive value to interpretative concepts 
which admittedly come out of the 
historical development of humanity 
means a more generous and more 
truthful treatment of Christianity. We 
need not strip off anything from ancient 
Christian thought. Neither need we be 
afraid of allowing modern ideas to play 
a positive part in the expression of 
Christianity. There is in Christianity 
a vitality, a creative power of using 
environment, which forbids us to define 
it in such a way as to ignore that creative 
aspect of faith. Christianity is always. 
based on the objective facts involved 
in the life and work of Christ. It always 
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expresses itself in interpretations which 
vary. 

One or two questions will doubtless 
arise during the reading of this book. 
The first question is whether the “facts”’ 
of the gospel can be so clearly differ- 
entiated from the “interpretations” as 
to enable us in this way to determine 
the abiding essence of Christianity. In 
particular, when we come to the person 
of Christ we find all our information 
given in terms of the interpretations of 
the evangelists and apostles. Just what 
are the “facts” concerning Jesus lying 
back of these records? One who does 
not share Mathews’ particular chris- 
tological faith would doubtless contend 
that he had drawn wrong inferences in 
certain instances. Those who are aware 
of the intricacies of the historical inter- 
pretation of the Gospels will perhaps 
feel that we are not yet quite ready to 
establish our definitive list of “facts.” 
Meanwhile, as Mathews in more than 
one place recognizes, some of the ad- 
mitted “interpretations” are capable 
of stimulating in us genuine Christian 
faith. Why, then, should these not be 
admitted as correlative with the “facts” ? 

A second question is as to whether 
Mathews’ doctrine of “equivalents” 
is as valid as he assumes. Is it true 
that we may find equivalents for all 
New Testament religious ideas in modern 
thought? Or are some inevitably left 
behind because they are entirely out- 
grown? If some are omitted, we do not 
fill out the entire outline of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. On the other hand, 
do we find the real religious significance 
of a modern religious idea by interpret- 
ing it as an “equivalent” of an idea 
which arose centuries ago in connection 
with conditions of life very different from 


our own? Is not the real religious 
significance of a modern idea to be 
sought in its modern origin, rather than 
in its likeness or unlikeness to an ancient 
idea? An interesting supplement to the 
book under discussion will be furnished 
by Mathews in a forthcoming volume 
entitled, The Evolution of Christianity. 
Here he attemps to trace the workings 
of generic Christianity in the history of 
Christian thinking. 


All three of the books here reviewed 
assume that essential Christianity is to 
be found typically and factually in its 
original form, as that form has been 
preserved to us in the writings of 
the New Testament. All three assume 
that the modern Christian derives his 
religious life directly from this New 
Testament form of Christianity. The 
intervening history is interesting; it 
may even be edifying in certain respects. 
But in attempting to define the real 
nature of Christianity it may be prac- 
tically ignored. Christianity is found 
typically and normatively in its original 
form. To bea Christian means to come 
into vital relation with the historical 
Jesus, and to let one’s beliefs and prac- 
tice be guided by this norm objectively 
to be found only in the first century. 

In the next study we shall consider 
certain books which challenge this point 
of view, and which contend that the 
entire course of Christian history must 
be taken into account if we are to under- 
stand what Christianity really is. 


ADDITIONAL LITERATURE BEARING ON THE 
QUESTION OF THE NATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

Harnack’s book brought out a flood of 
criticisms in Germany. Only a few of the 
publications of his critics have been trans- 
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lated into English——H. Cremer’s What 
Is Christianity? A Reply to Harnack at- 
tempts to show that frank historical in- 
vestigation would lead one to discover the 
Pauline doctrine of redemption as the 
central idea of Christianity——An Eng- 
lish scholar, T. B. Strong, in a book entitled 
Historical Christianity, insists that Harnack 
has unduly reduced the content of real 
Christianity—An excellent survey of the 
controversy, so far as English thought is 
concerned, is found in T. Bailey Saunders’ 
Professor Harnack and His Oxford Critics. 
Saunders is an ardent supporter of Harnack. 
—tThe brilliant criticism of Loisy, in his 
The Gospel and the Church, will be considered 
in detail in the next study——A. E. 
Garvie’s article “Christianity,” in the 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, supplies much interesting informa- 
tion concerning the problem of defining 
Christianity——William Adams Brown, in 
The Essence of Christianity, has furnished a 
valuable and suggestive history of the 
attempts to define Christianity from the 
earliest days down to the present——The 
speculative attempts to identify Chris- 
tianity with a modern monistic religious 
philosophy are well illustrated in John 
Caird’s The Fundamental Ideas of Chris- 
tianity and Josiah Royce’s The Problem of 
Christianity——The difficulties which a 
modern philosopher meets in traditional 
Christianity are strikingly set forth in 
Eucken’s Can We Still Be Christians ?—— 
W. N. Clarke faced the problem before us 
in a series of lectures delivered before a 
university audience, entitled, What Shall 
We Think of Christianity?——The recent 
volume by several Oxford scholars, entitled 
Foundations, deals with critical thorough- 
ness with several of the questions involved 


in determining the exact nature of Chris- 
tianity——D. S. Cairns, in Christianity in 
the Modern World, has attempted a synthe- 
sis between primitive Christianity and 
our present religious aspirations—B. W. 
Bacon’s Christianity, New and Old is a com- 
parative study of ancient and modern 
Christian beliefs, with a full recognition of 
the latest scholarship on all phases of the 
situation, and a suggested definition of 
Christianity in the light of such scholarship. 
In connection with Mathews’ book one 
might well read an article of his in the 
American Journal of Theology, January, 
1909, entitled “A Positive Method for an 
Evangelical Theology.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can Christianity be adequately de- 
fined in terms of the teachings of Jesus? 

2. How definitely can we ascertain the 
“facts” lying back of the New Testament 
testimony concerning Jesus? 

3. In what respects is the Christianity 
of today identical with the Christianity of 
the first century ? 

4. If certain conceptions of the New 
Testament (e.g., the belief in the activity 
of demons) do not seem to us today to be 
true, have we a right to declare that such 
conceptions are not “essential” to Chris- 
tianity ? 

5. Can we make a definite objective 
distinction between the “permanent” and 
the “transient” in Christianity ? 

6. Was the advent hope of the early 
Christians any less “essential” to their 
Christianity than was the belief in the divine 
character of Christ ? 


7. Are there equivalents in modern’ 


religious thinking for all aspects of New 
Testament Christianity ? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE’ 


Introductory 


Because of the desire of the author of 
this course to reserve for the study of “ prac- 
tical applications” the last part of the 
course, it is necessary to study more com- 
prehensively and rapidly the principles of 
Jesus which are assigned to the work of the 
first half of the course. This will not, how- 
ever, confuse the members of the class if 
the work is carefully systematized, not only 
in the leaflets which they study, but in the 
work of the leader of the class. The dis- 
cussions of the present month may well 
center around the idea of the Kingdom of 
God as presented by Jesus. It will be 
necessary for the leader to give to the class 
a general idea of what the Golden Age of the 
Hebrews, to which they looked forward with 
such anticipation, comprehended. This was 
the historical Kingdom of God, the outlines 
of which Jesus inherited from his Hebrew 
ancestors. To show what this term meant, 
however, in the idealism of Jesus himself, is 
the more important task. Very carefully 
the leader should present Jesus’ thought of 
God in relation to the Kingdom, and his 
own ideals of conduct as a citizen of the 
Kingdom. The question of his conception 
of the Kingdom as present or future or 
both should be discussed simply. 

Above all, however, the conditions of 
membership in the Kingdom should receive 
emphasis and be translated into modern 
terms, and the class be led to an apprecia- 
tion of the joy and satisfaction of those who 
accept the conditions, and seek to carry out 
the principles of the Kingdom. 


Specific programs may be as follows: 
Program I 


Leader: The Kingdom of God in the 
teaching of Jesus. 

Members: (1) The conditions of becom- 
ing members of the Kingdom of God. The 
meaning of the stories of Nicodemus, of 
Mark 10:13-16, and parallel passages. 
(2) Brief discussion of Jesus’ ideal of 
repentance for the children of God. Did 
Jesus himself ever repent? (3) Stories of 
faith and its reward as related in the Gospels. 
(4) Modern equivalents for the sins of the 
Pharisees, whom Jesus arraigned, Matt., - 
chap. 23. (5) The story or saying which 
seems most completely to express Jesus’ 
ideal of sacrificial love. 

Discussion: Can we seek to become 
strong and influential through education 
and success in business or profession, and 
at the same time live the sacrificial life 
which Jesus represents. 


Program II 

Leader: The “crime of joy” as reflected 
in the lives of the Puritan fathers—an 
interesting evidence of the misapprehension 
of Jesus’ teaching. 

Members: (1) Stories of Jesus which 
establish joy as the privilege of the children 
of God. (2) Description of “eternal life” 
in the teaching of Jesus. (3) Modern 
“‘cases” which seem to justify Jesus’ state- 
ment in Matt. 11:25-30. (4) Social settle- 
ments as an expression of both service and 
joy. 


t These suggestions relate to the work of the second month of the course, the material for which 
appeared in the Biblical World for November. The whole course may be obtained in leaflets for 
use with classes by registered members of the Institute. Registration fee, 50 cents plus 4 cents 
postage. Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Iil. 
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Discussion of vital questions from the 
work of the last six days selected by the 
leader with the members of the class in mind 
and announced at the previous meeting. 


REFERENCE READING 

Some of the choicest material for reference 
in this course is found in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels, 2 vols. See for this 
study “Repentance,” “Forgiveness,” “Faith,” 
“Confession,” “Fasting,” “Kingdom of God,” 
“‘Messiah,”’ “Eternal Life,” “‘Pharisees.”” Has- 
tings’ Bible Dictionary, the six-volume or the 
one-volume edition should be consulted where 
the first-mentioned is not available. 


The books to which reference is made in 
the following list will be useful for the entire 
course and will be mentioned with each chapter. 
Other books will be added for specific topics 
not included in the present study. Stevens, 
The Teaching of Jesus, chaps. v, vii, viii, xi; 
Hyde, Jesus’ Way, chaps. ii-ix; Gilbert, The 


Teaching of Jesus, I, section 3, chaps. iii-iv; 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, chaps. iv, v, vi, vii; 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, I, 84- 
144, 308-36; Stalker, The Ethics of Jesus, 
chaps. iii, iv, vii, viii, xiii; King, The Ethics of 
Jesus, chaps. vii, viii; Mathews, The Social 
Teaching of Jesus, chap. iii. 
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Religious Changes among German 
Workers 

The spiritual transformation which has 
accompanied modern industrialism in Ger- 
many is well described in the Constructive 
Quarterly by Walter Classen, who is widely 
known for his work on behalf of education 
among juvenile laborers in German cities. 
He points out that when a great part of the 
population changed their abode from coun- 
try to city, all the old convictions of the 
household—its religion and its morality— 
remained behind or perished. In the period 
from 1870 to 1890, men lost contact with the 
old, ecclesiastical, patriarchal point of view. 
In German industrial districts the workers 
joined the Social Democratic party in over- 
whelming numbers. 

The generation active between 1870 and 
1890, however, has come to an end. We 
now have to do with a new generation, be- 
longing to the last twenty or twenty-five 
years. The great mass of the population is 
now spiritually impoverished. The inheri- 
tance of Christian family discipline is ex- 
hausted. The present generation cannot 
live on the inheritance of the fathers, but 
must create a new one. 

As to the remedies, the author suggests 
that Germany can escape industrial misery 
only through organization, based on Chris- 
tian principles, through recognition of social 
guilt, and through the courage to make sac- 
rifices for the lowly; in other words, by fol- 
lowing Jesus. Pioneers must, by living out 
their ideas, make themselves fellow-citizens 
of the workers. To serve the people is the 
highest Christian social ideal. 

Protestantism in Germany 

The serious crisis ‘of the German church 

is described by A. D. McLaren, of Berlin, 


who writes in the July Hibbert Journal. The 
nominally Protestant population of Berlin, 


he reports, is 2,060,000. Last February, on 
a Sunday, when many confirmations were to 
take place, and when a maximum showing 
might be expected, there was a total attend- 
ance at the various Protestant churches of 
35,000. Since the first of January, 1908, in 
Berlin alone there has been a formal and 
legal secession of 31,367 Protestants, 5,029 
Catholics, and 196 Jews. 

The attitude of the state authorities 
toward the secession from the church has 
been very undignified. They have pro- 
hibited anti-church meetings, and have tried 
to retain in the church, by compulsion, those 
who have ceased to subscribe to its doctrines. 
This helps to prove the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that the authorities, unable to maintain 
real unity in the religious life of the people, 
are striving to shore up a tottering edifice. 

Protestant Christianity in Germany to- 
day presents us with a complex of spiritual 
forces which came into relief in the recent 
heresy trials of Pastor Jatho and other Lu- 
theran ministers. Jatho’s twenty years’ care 
of his flock, in the city of Cologne, was 
known as few other men’s work in the Prot- 
estant church. But his retention in view of 
doctrinal unsoundness was declared to be im- 
possible by the “High Church Council,” the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority in Prussia. 
Meetings of protest were held in various 
cities, and in Hesse alone eighty-one Prot- 
estant pastors expressed regret at Jatho’s 
expulsion. 

What does the Prussian state church 
represent? It stands for the upper class; 
not what in England is called “society,” but 
the officials who rule the country on behalf 
of the aristocracy. It is the political- 
religious side of “‘Prussiandom.” 

The indifference of the mass of the people 
toward this church is crystallizing more and 
more into a living hostility. The working 
class is becoming increasingly convinced that 
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Christianity has been misused to bolster up 
the Prussian state-idea. The mass of the 
people are growing more and more conscious 
of a gap between the view of the universe 
taught by science and the dogmatic view of 
the universe inculcated by the church. The 
conviction that those who have inwardly 
broken with the church are morally bound 
to declare their secession is strengthening 
among all classes. 


The Anglican Crisis 


That the now famous “ Kikuyu incident” 
may bring disestablishment of the Church of 
England nearer is the opinion of Profes- 
sor Frederick Palmer, as expressed in the 
Harvard Theological Review. The English 
church, as he says, is so entangled with a 
special class of society that it has not the 
chance to have its excellences known to 
others or its faults to itself. In order to 
come to its true self it needs to stand on its 
own feet. The probability is that the Afri- 
can incident will, for a time, increase the 
animosities between the different groups in 
the Anglican establishment, and that the 
Low and Broad parties will unite against the 
High Church party. But it may be doubted 
whether the Church of England will actually 
be disrupted. It is possible that the Angli- 
can communion will take a leaf from the ex- 
perience of Rome, which has always at first 
opposed innovations, but when she has found 
that she could not fight them has adopted 
them. So the English church may allow a 
freer sacrament, as in the Kikuyu case. 

At the present day, Christians of all 
names have been brought together in com- 
mon work and worship through many inter- 
denominational movements. This drawing 
together means that all are feeling the pres- 
ence of one and the same spirit. And since 
spirit shapes body to its own ends, we may 
perhaps look forward to the establishment of 
some form of organic unity. But unity will 
not come by ecclesiastical conventions im- 
posing ways upon the indwelling spirit, but 


by the spirit dictating ways to the conven- 
tions. The incident in Africa was a result of 
greater apprehension of the spirit of Christ, 
and it will do much to extend the under- 
standing of that spirit. 


A New Form of Christianity Needed 

That Christianity in its traditional, or- 
thodox form is inadequate to the demands of 
the present age, and that only a new Chris- 
tianity is fit to be the religion of the world is 
the contention of Professor D. C. Macintosh, 
of Yale University, in the July American 
Journal of Theology. The old Christianity, 
borne down by its traditional impedimenta, 
no longer has even a fighting chance. 

Intelligent and well-educated non- 
Christians object to the Christian religion 
as it has been presented to them by ortho- 
dox missionaries chiefly on the ground of its 
supernaturalism, as expressed in the older 
view of miracles, the atonement, the person 
of Christ, and the Trinity. This protest is 
not due to perversity of heart; it is intellec- 
tually honest, and it is not unreasonable. 
Christianity must reverse its attitude toward 
the supernatural or else resign itself to con- 
tinuing as the religion of the unscientific and 
superstitious, with the prospect of finally 
disappearing when all classes and nations 
have come under the influence of scientific 
modes of thought. 

Our present-day problem is to find the 
equivalent, in our own situation, to the vital, 
rationalized Christianity which triumphed 


over all competitors in the early centuries of 


our era. The religion which is to convert 
the world today must be a new and universal 
Christianity, rational to the critical thought 
of a scientific age. Those who cannot see 
the essential good in Christianity are to be 
blamed for their lack of discrimination. If 
they are scientific and rational enough to be 
able to detect intellectual defects in the older 
Christianity, they ought also to be discern- 
ing enough to appreciate its essential sound- 
ness and inherent strength. 
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The Earliest Story of the Fall 

In the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology for June, 1914, Dr. 
S. Langdon writes “A Preliminary Account 
of a Sumerian Legend of the Flood and the 
Fall of Man,” with a note by Dr. A. H. 
Sayce. The great Babylonian epic of Gil- 
games was known to be a Semitic version of 
a Southern Sumerian story. A_ tablet 
found by Dr. Langdon in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania gives us a 
portion of a Northern Sumerian epic. The 
name of the Sumerian prototype of Noah 
is given as Tagtug, which is a reduplicate 
form of the Sumerian root fag meaning “to 
repose” (a root having a similar meaning is 
found in the Semitic word Noah). Another 
part of the story relates how someone (is it 
the same Tagtug?) took and ate of a cer- 
tain forbidden plant and was cursed with 
the curse of mortality. This plant is 
identified by Dr. Langdon with the cassia, 
which was among the Sumerians the medi- 
cinal herb par excellence. 


The Doctrine of the Virgin-Birth 

In the Revue biblique for January and 
April, 1914, Father Lagrange studies “La 
conception surnaturelle du Christ d’eprés 
Saint Luc” (“The Supernatural Conception 
of Christ According to St. Luke”). Scholars 
have shown how the belief in the marvelous 
birth of heroes and demi-; was common 
in antiquity; they have often argued that 
Greek and Roman converts to apostolic 
Christianity, after their conversion, kept 
on thinking very much on the same lines 
as before, so that, when they heard of Jesus 
and his miracles, they looked upon him as a 
kind of demi-god; in order to reconcile this 
notion with monotheism they explained 
the birth of Christ as similar to that of 
other demi-gods in traditional lore. Father 
Lagrange shows how difficult it is to main- 
tain this theory. There was in contempo- 
rary paganism a current of new ideas on 
the nature of the gods. For centuries phi- 


losophers had combated the coarser notions 
of religion, sometimes explaining the gods 
away. A Gentile who joined the church 
did so because he could no longer accept the 
tenets of polytheism. Is it likely that he 
would become a Christian and carry over 
into his new faith a whole system of belief 
which the heathens themselves discarded 
more and more? We know, moreover, that 
converts were carefully catechized and 
that the primitive church was largely made 
up of Jews and proselytes converted to 
Christianity. Such would not have easily 
accepted a dogma at the hands of pagan 
converts. Asa matter of fact we find in the 
Old Testament stories of miraculous births, 
for instance those of Isaac, Samson, and 
Samuel. There was a common notion that 
the mother of Moses was a virgin. The 
Septuagint used the word “virgin” in the 
translation of Isa. 7:14. It has been said 
against this view that the doctrine of the 
virgin-birth was elaborated in the first 
stages of the history of the church; that the 
word “spirit,” being a feminine noun in 
Hebrew, the Jews would not have thought 
of the Spirit of God as fulfilling the action 
of a male agent. Father Lagrange answers 
that the word “woman” is neuter in Ger- 
man and that does not prevent the German 
from accepting the idea that a woman can 
be a mother. It seems, therefore, more 
scientific to admit that the notion of the 
virgin-birth was not brought in by pagan 
converts to Christianity but is the outcome 
of messianic hope. The story as given by 
Luke is taken from Palestinian sources, 
without influence of Greek notions. 


The Earliest Mention of the Cock 
in the Bible 
In the Journal of Biblical Literature for 
June, 1914, Dr. J. H. Peters writes on “‘The 
Cock in the Old Testament.” The text of 
Prov. 30: 29-31 is corrupt, but it is probable 
that in vs. 31 the word zarzier, translated — 
“greyhound,” means really a “cock.” This 
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is the rendering given by the Septuagint, the 
Peshitto Syriac, and the Targum. This 
passage dates from the third century B.c. 


The Precious Metals in Babylonia 

In the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung for 
June, 1914, Dr. A. Poebel writes on “Gold 
und Silber in altbabylonischer Zeit” (““Gold 
and Silver in Babylonian Antiquity”). Dr. 
Poebel publishes the text of two Sumerian 
tablets where 15 shekels of silver are given 
as the equivalent of one shekel of gold. 
Two other tablets (formerly published by 
Genouillac and Thureau-Dangin) respec- 
tively give the value of gold as being eight 
times and three times that of silver. It is 
probable that the proportion 15:1 is that of 
silver to pure gold while the lower values 
belonged properly to alloys of gold and other 
metals. It is certain, however, that in 
Egypt, at least in early times, the relative 
value of gold was not so high. 


Paul and Hellenism 


In the American Journal of Theology for 
October, Professor Rudolph Knopf, of the 
University of Bonn, Germany, in discussing 
“Paul and Hellenism,” gives a good sum- 
mary of the more recent discussions of the 
subject. He apparently is not well ac- 
quainted with the English literature on the 
subject, but since so much of the recent 
investigation has been conducted by Ger- 
mans, his summary is particularly good. 

The variety of excellent and devoted work 
which has been done by theologians and philolo- 
gists shows us the way by which we can come 
nearer to an understanding and a correct esti- 
mate of Paul. We see him and his Christianity 
surrounded by a world which was exceptionally 
rich in religious thinking. We see the feelings 
and ideas of this environment passing over into 
early Christianity. There is little danger that 
the greatness and distinctiveness of Paul can 
be lessened by this inquiry. Paul is to be 
judged, not by what he had in common with 
his environment, but by what was distinctive 
tohim. He who knows how to read and under- 
stand will ever be charmed anew by the power 


of personally experienced religion in the very 
refined, spiritual, and imperishable form in 
which it meets us in the Pauline letters. That 
which constitutes the greatness and value of the 
Gospels—inwardness, belief in the Father, the 
worth of man’s soul, love, and the close union of 
religion with ethics—all this is vitally experi- 
enced by Paul and is freshly and insistently 
expounded. This type of religion was never 
supplanted by the religion of “physical” 
mysticism and sacramentalism. On turning 
from a study of the Hellenistic mystery-religions 
we are always newly impressed by the greatness 
and inwardness of Pauline religion. It is the 
business of correct religionsgeschichtliche research 
never to obliterate this distinction. A religion 
is never to be judged by the survivals which ad- 
here to it from an earlier stage of development, 
but by the noblest features which appear in its 
evolution. 


Should a Christology Include Other 
than Historical Elements? 


Professor Gerald Birney Smith, of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, also contributes to the October num- 
ber of the American Journal of Theology an 
interpretation of the present tendencies to 
develop a new Christology. He thus sum- 
marizes his conclusion: 

A survey of the problem of the relation of the 
Christ of faith to the historical Jesus suggests 
that we are now beginning to pass through a 
reconstruction of our Christology which will 
bring it into harmony with some of the other 
reconstructions in theology which have been 
made. The analogy between the problem which 
we have been discussing and the problem of 
the nature of the Bible is suggestive. The older 
theologians attempted to find explicitly in the 
Bible the entire content of Christian faith, and 
indeed, to find it expressed in eternal form. 
But as critical examination of both the Bible 
and the nature of faith progressed, it became 
evident that as a matter of fact other factors 
besides the Bible inevitably enter into religious 
thinking and condition the results. When 
once this is recognized, it is possible to cease 
attempting to make the Bible teach everything 
which the modern theologian wishes to affirm. 
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Men can let the Bible speak for itself and utter 
its message honestly. The result has been that 
we are now in a position to ascertain truthfully 
exactly what the Bible contains, and to use it 
honestly. It cannot be said that the practice 
of forced exegesis has entirely disappeared; but 
we are more and more abandoning the method 
of the scribes. With the abandonment of this 
method comes the possibility of a more accurate 
understanding of the actual historical evolution 
of our religious faith. Thus we are seeing a 
rewriting of our theology and a revision of our 
methods of religious education. 

The present trend in christological discussion 
is in the direction of a similar honesty of attitude 
with reference to Jesus. Just as there has been 
much forced exegesis of the Bible, so there has 
been much forced interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of Jesus. At present, it is generally true 
that only those types of theology which hold to 
the exclusive conception of revelation are retain- 
ing unchanged the traditional doctrine of Christ. 
Aswe have seen, it is characteristic of Protestant- 
ism generally to attempt to formulate the doc- 
trine of Christ in such a way as to make room 
for both the demands of a distinctly modern 
religious consciousness and the possible fluctua- 


tions in opinion concerning historical facts. 
As over against the traditional position, this 
seems like a “reduced” Christology, to use Dr. 
Sanday’s expressive term. And, if we must con- 
tinue to find in the verifiable traits of the his- 
torical Jesus aii that faith needs to affirm, faith 
will inevitably be made poorer by the more 
cautious and critical attitude of modern scholar- 
ship. If, however, just as we have done in the 
case of the Bible, we recognize the wider sources 
of our religious history and the broader scope of 
a providential historical development, we may 
still continue positively to affirm all that a vital 
religious faith requires without feeling com- 
pelled to validate the entire content by explicit 
reference to the person of Christ. If once this 
broader conception of the nature of Christianity 
shall come to prevail, we shall be in a position 
to find out honestly the real significance of Jesus 
for our faith and to construct a doctrinal state- 
ment compatible with historical accuracy. 
But to attempt to locate in the person of Jesus 
everything which modern faith affirms leads to 
serious confusion as soon as it is clearly seen 
that there is any considerable difference between 
the demands of living faith and the ascertainable 
facts concerning the historical Jesus. 
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MISSIONS 


The W ar’s Effect on Missions 

The influence of the great European 
conflict upon missions engages the attention 
of all who have this form of Christian 
activity at heart. Communications pour- 
ing in from every quarter show the profound 
and widespread disturbance in the mission 
field. Stress falls upon the drastic nature 
of the crisis and the increased responsibility 
resting upon Americans at home. A strong 
statement has been issued by the Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board, pointing out that 
workers on the mission fields will be called 
upon to pass through a time of severe trial. 
Heart-breaking retrenchments may be 
necessary. The faith of converts on foreign 
fields will receive a cruel shock from so 
glaring a contradiction between the faith 
and the practice of western peoples. The 
Board urges American Christians to redouble 
their efforts in support of missions. Amer- 
ica is called to the front as never before. 
In this hour, when other peoples are giving 
their all for kings and flags, the Christian 
men and women of America should sacrifice 
more for their Lord and Master. 

A writer in the Western Christian 
Advocate says that never before have the 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal church 
been confronted by such a situation as they 
face today. From Liberia to Japan, and 
from the Argentine Republic to Russia, a 
constant stream of letters has come from 
missionaries indicating the distress and 
affliction into which all have been thrown. 
In Europe, congregations are dispersed, 
families broken up, and ministers and men 
called to bear arms in Germany, France, 
Russia, and Austria. In the Orient, the 
outbreak brought about by the clash be- 
tween Germans and Japanese has created a 
serious situation. Banking facilities have 


been unfavorably affected by the paralysis 
of trade. The transport of missionaries to 
and from the field has become a problem. 
In Mexico and South America the financial 
crisis is acute. In England and Germany, 
our chief allies in evangelical world-missions, 
there is temporary paralysis of missionary 
work. Far more is at stake than the fate 
of the missions of one denomination or one 


nation. The power of evangelical Chris- — 


tianity to meet the hour of supreme chal- 
lenge and rise to the demands of the 
situation is involved. 

A note on missions in India as affected 
by the war appears in the Watchman- 
Examiner under the name of a missionary 
stationed in that country. The effects 
of the conflict are deplorable, he writes, 
especially on German and other European 
missions. The Russians cannot get their 
cheques or bills of exchange cashed. Even 
dollar bills from Boston are heavily dis- 
counted, if bought at all, some banks 
refusing to touch them. Should the war 
be prolonged, some missions must be closed 
up and others must suffer serious loss. 
Americans have been warned that the, 
must observe the strictest neutrality. 
Prices of food-stuffs have gone up 25 and 
in some places 50 per cent. 

Writing in the International Review of 
Missions, the editor, J. H. Oldham, says 
that it is too soon to estimate the full 
effects of the war on missionary work. We 
can deal as yet only with immediate results. 
Resources available for constructive effort 
of every kind have been weakened. Mis- 
sionary societies cannot avoid sharing in 
the general suffering and loss. Far more 
serious than any material loss, however, 
are the morel interests that are imperiled. 
One of the saddest results of what has 
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occurred is that it will make co-operation 
in service between Christians of different 
nations immeasurably more difficult. 

Influences that have long been at work 
are now bearing their natural fruit. The 
intellectual classes of Europe have, to a 
large extent, turned their backs on Christ. 
The rejection of him has been accom- 
panied by a repudiation of his ethical 
teachings. The wrong moral attitude of 
our time expresses itself in the indus- 
trial warfare and class alienation that dis- 
turb the life of all western nations. The 
whole commercial system of the West is 
based largely on the principle of securing 
advantages at the cost of someone else; 
and it is noteworthy that conflicting com- 
mercial interests have been one of the 
chief influences that have fostered national 
antagonisms. 

The war is a call to a great repentance. 
A great opportunity is before the church. 
If the shock of war should awaken the 
church to a new appreciation of the gospel 
with which it has been intrusted for the 
world, the advantage to the cause of 
missions will be incalculable. God reigns, 
and therefore the real foundation of confi- 
dence in Christian missions is unshaken. 
Those who, undaunted by scenes of destruc- 
tion and waste, set their hands to the task of 
building and repair have God wholly on 
their side. 

Christian Missions in Palestine 


Missions in the Holy Land are dis- 
cussed in the Watchman-Examiner by Dr. 
Robert B. Pattison. He writes that Syria 
has too many religions and too little religion. 
Palestine has about 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
of whom about 80,000 are Christians, about 
87,000 Jews, and the remainder Mohamme- 
dans. Other religions, broadly speaking, 
are negligible. Everybody seems to have 
a definite religious affiliation. The first 
foreign missionary work among natives of 
the Holy Land was done by the American 


Board, which entered the field in 1821. The 
first Protestant church was built in Jerusa- 
lem in 1849, and appropriately called 
Christ’s Church. For the spread of evan- 
gelical truths the most powerful agency 
has turned out to be education. The 
Protestant denominations at work in Pales- 
tine have 186 schools with nearly 17,000 
enrolled students. Women were not edu- 
cated till the Protestant churches came 
upon the scene. Today there are numer- 
ous schools for girls, the other religions 
having taken their cue from the Protestants. 
Beirut leads in this educational scheme, 
the very crown of all being universally 
conceded to be the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege. In this school, founded and fostered 
by American money and brains, one- 
seventh of the pupils today are Moham- 
medans, one-half Greek Orthodox, one-third 
Jews. This can scarcely fail, in time, to 
affect these religions from within. It is 
well said of Protestants: “You have not 
built up a large sect, but you have changed 
all the rest.” 

Besides education, medical missionary 
work is being done. In all, Protestants 
have nineteen hospitals and twenty-three 
dispensaries. Of orphanages, the one at 
Jerusalem, in which more than 500 destitute 
children are cared for, has been styled “the 
most important Protestant institution in 
the Holy Land.” 

With enemies strongly allied against it, 
and with forces fighting for it, Protestant- 
ism has much to do in the Savior’s country. 
That it has already done effective service, 
and especially that the personal influence 
of its adherents more than any other force 
is winning the battle, the. statement made 
by Dr. Bliss after many years of direct 
contact with the problem bears sufficient 
witness. 

Two efforts have been made to gain the 
Holy Land for Christ. One was embodied 
in the “Crusades,” which were, in reality, a 
violation of Jesus’ own method of winning 
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the world by love and self-sacrifice. The 
other attempt to conquer the Holy Land 
is Christ’s own. It is not so romantic, so 
spectacular, so popular as the Crusaders’. 
But it is winning the day. Love and sacri- 
fice are its watchwords. Schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, churches, and missions are 
its outward proof. 


The Influence of Islam in India 


In the Irish Theological Quarterly, Father 
P. Dahmen contributes an article on “Islam 
in India, Its External Influence.”” In Ben- 
gal, where Moslems and Hindus belong to 
the same race, there is a striking contrast 
between the followers of the two religions. 
The Moslems are stronger physically and 
more manly in character. According to 
Father Dahmen this is because Islam allows 
the use of meat and especially because it 
does not impose early marriage as a strict 
obligation. Mohammedans increase twice 
as fast as the Hindus because of the healthier 
concept of life of the former. They are 
better armed for the struggle for life in a 
country constantly devastated by epi- 
demics. The Moslem ethical code is far 
higher than the Hindu. Islam has raised to 
a higher social level millions of helots who 
were groveling at the base of Indian society. 
The seventy millions of Moslems in India 
form one solid block, while Hinduism is 
not one religion, but a conglomerate of 
beliefs impossible to define. Islam, how- 
ever, sets up a barrier between its own 
culture and a higher one. In India the 
new Islam practically rejects the essential 
tenets of the traditional Islam and brings 
an element of disintegration in the latter. 


Russian Colonization of Persia 

There is an increasing immigration of 
Russian peasants into northern Persia where 
they acquire government lands at cheap 
prices. In three months, seven hundred 
large farms were thus started. The Russi- 


fication of northern Persia will take place 
in a comparatively short period.—The Near 
East. 

Islam in Japan 


We have often heard of the progress of 
Moslem propaganda in Japan. It appears 
that in Tokyo there is only a small assembly 
of Moslems who meet in a private house. 
Two Mohammedan papers, one in English 
and one in Japanese, were but short-lived.— 
The Moslem World. 


The Home Base of Roman Catholic 
Missions 


One of the results of the aggressive policy 
of the French government against the 
Roman church has been the decrease of 
vocations to the priesthood. France had 
been the nursery for Roman Catholic 
missionaries; but not only vocations to the 
priesthood but even missionary subscrip- 
tions show a very marked decrease. Ten 
years ago Roman Catholic France gave 
$815,000; five years ago $675,000; and 
last year only $590,000. On the contrary, 
in ten years Roman Catholics of the United 
States have increased their gifts to foreign 
missions from $45,000 to $440,000. 


Missionaries Who Became Gods 


In the last number of Le muséon there 
is an article on “Jésuites transformés en 
idoles”’ (“Jesuits Transformed into Idols”). 
There are at least three Chinese divinities 
who were originally Jesuit missionaries. 
In the province of Kiang-Su there is on the 
right bank of the Blue River a rocky peak 
called Lang-Shan upon which are built 
several pagodas. In one of these is found a 


statue of a man with European features, 


wearing European garments. He is sup- 
posed to be Father Verbiest, director of the 
Observatory of Peking, who died in 1688. 
Ricci, who founded Roman missions in 
China and who brought clocks to that 
country, became the patron of the 
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clockmakers, who for a time were nearly all 
Roman Catholics, and later for the Chinese 
in general the god of watchmakers and all 
kinds of mechanics, and his statue is often 
found in their shops. On the Taling peak 
there is a pagoda built in honor of a god 
called Fang, who is Father Fabre, a French 
Jesuit who came to China in 1630 and died 
in 1659. Thestatue shows him in his canoni- 
cals. This missionary preached the gospel 


with wonderful results in the mountains of 
Shensi. 
Foreigners in American Universities 


Last year nearly four thousand students 
from foreign countries were enrolled in 
American colleges and Universities. China 
has 594 and Japan 336 students in this 
country and Mexico 223.—The Christian 
Intelligencer. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A New Evangelism Necessary 

to Efficiency 

In the Continent, Rev. Charles Stelzle 
vigorously takes up the general church situa- 
tion, suggesting that God is not dependent 
upon any one denomination to carry out his 
plan for the redemption of the world, and 
that he may again rebuke the church because 
of its apparent failure and inefficiency in 
meeting the problems of the day. 

From 1800 to 1900, says Mr. Stelzle, the 
church steadily increased in membership 
from 7 per hundred of the population to 24 
per hundred. During the ten years follow- 
ing—from 1900 to 1910—it merely held its 
own. It is significant that when the churches 
make a special spurt through high-pressure 
evangelistic methods there is almost always 
a reaction immediately following. The low- 
est ebb during the past ten years followed 
much ado about evangelistic movements in 
practically every great Protestant body in 
this country. A slump came just at the 
time we were prophesying “‘a great awaken- 
ing.” 

Another striking situation is found in the 
fact that movements distinctly religious in 
their nature, though free from ecclesiastical 
flavor, are rapidly developing outside the 
‘church. The labor movement is absorbing 
many men who were either once interested in 
church work or who would formerly have 
united with the church. The great social 
movements of the twentieth century are en- 


listing large numbers of men once active in 
the Christian ministry. Practically every 
secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, for example, was once a Protestant 
preacher. Bishop Williams, of Detroit, said 
recently: 


The great movements of reform and recon- 
struction are seeking a home and a center about 
which they may organize and unify themselves. 
And there is none other like the church, if the 
church will only take them. This much is cer- 
tain. If that reconciliation is to be effected, the 
church cannot remake religion, cannot shrink it 
into the old convenient and conventional type, 
cannot crowd it back again into the old doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical forms. Religion made the 
church in the first place and it must remake the 
church today. 


It is being said that the recent decline in 
the membership of the church is due to the 
enormous increase of foreigners in this 
country. Yet there are proportionately no 
more foreigners here today than there were 
in 1860. But where it is true, as in some of 
the large cities, that the proportion of for- 
eigners has increased in a few localities, the 
church has not stayed to see what religion 
would do for them. ‘That the churches have 
so generally moved out of these foreign 
neighborhoods would seem to indicate that 
they themselves believe that their gospel is 
good for the foreigners only when it is ex- 
ported through the missionary societies. 
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Each new situation in the church’s his- 
tory has demanded a new emphasis. It was 
the same gospel, but a forgotten truth was 
brought to light. As one studies the history 
of the church, it is apparent that the colossal 
figures in the church mark off periods in re- 
ligious history through difference in the em- 
phasis of their messages. Luther, Calvin, 
Wesley, Finney, and Moody taught, respec- 
tively, justification by faith, the sovereignty 
of God, the free will of man, the law of God, 
and the love of God. The prophet of the 
present day will be he who can so relate the 
older teachings of the church to the new 
emphasis on social service as to carry with 
him the great masses of the people. 


Stronger Group Spirit Needed in 
Churches 


That churches would be more efficient if 
Christians cultivated the spirit of corporate 
unity and responsibility is the contention of 
a writer in the Standard. Whether we like 
a preacher or not, whether we agree with all 
his methods or not, whether we care for all 
he says in the pulpit or not, we have every 
reason to keep our criticisms and our dislikes 
to ourselves, and there is every reason why 
we should back up the administration of a 
pastor, even though we may have but little 
in common with him and his methods. He 
is the leader whom the church has chosen, 
and as such he has a right to our support. 

A church that calls a minister does so in 
- the assured belief that he is the one who is 
best fitted to meet that particular situation. 
As in matrimony, they take each other “for 
better, for worse.” For the best success, 
each must overlook the other’s faults. 
Mutual support is absolutely essential for 
ultimate success. And what is true of the 
home is equally true of the relation between 
a pastor and his people. Not a few difficult 
situations could be avoided if we had a new 
conception of what loyalty to one’s church 
demands. 


The Stereopticon in the Church 

Discussing pictures as an aid to the 
church service, Rev. David P. Hatch writes 
very suggestively in the Congregationalist. 
He is sure that there will always be a large 
place for the stereopticon in the church. He 
says that, whatever the future may show as 
to the function of the moving picture in 
church worship, there is a permanent field 
for the lantern slide rightly used and dis- 
criminately applied. The stationary pic- 
ture has its own important service to render 
under appropriate surroundings, and that 
too for all ages and classes. 

The pastor may find the lantern to be one 
of his most useful aids if he is willing to put 
time and thought and careful preparation 
into his work, with at least a monthly illus- 
trated lecture arranged in advance, and 
looked forward to, as it will be, by the people 
as exceptionally helpful and delightful. But 
he must not regard it in any sense as a “‘mere 
entertainment,” to be apologized for on the 
ground that people must have entertainment 
in church, for it is not in any way as a com- 
petitor with the moving-picture hall that the 
evening church service is to be considered. 
It is a dignified, instructive, and often im- 
pressive service, where people are helped to 
better thoughts, to larger outlooks on life, 
and to a wider range of reading, suggested 
sometimes by the subjects presented in the 
service. 

Bible history, gospel narrative, ancient 
civilizations, monuments of religious signifi- 
cance, biography, poetry, travel, church 
architecture, Old World shrines and scenes, 
missions—this is but a partial list of subjects 
to be treated most satisfactorily by the illus- 
trated service. Many sets of lectures cover- 
ing a wide field are available, but if one is to 
get the most satisfactory results he must be 
his own lecturer, not simply memorizing 
another’s composition. 

A beautifully illustrated solo is an occa- 
sional variation that never fails, when 
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suitably rendered, to make the service im- 
pressive. It may be sung in an adjoining 
room or chapel occasionally, and if there is a 
chorus the congregation may unite in it with 
good effect, while a genuine element of wor- 
ship is felt by the entire audience. 


The Illuminated Revolving Cross 


A novel church sign is described in the 
Western Christian Advocate, which states 
that, so far as can be learned, the first re- 
volving cross that was ever erected on any 
church in the world was recently installed on 
the tower of Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the city of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The revolving feature adds at least 50 per 
cent to the attracting power of the lighted 
cross, and is very simple to instal. It only 
requires an eighth of a horse-power motor, 
attached by belts to gearing, which in turn 
makes revolve an eighteen-foot hollow iron 
pipe, to which the cross is attached. The 
lights are connected by a contact with the 
hollow iron pipe. The entire cost of the first 
revolving cross ever erected was only sixty- 
eight dollars, and it has been running with- 
out a single mishap four months, without 
even a light being changed. And this with 
the full force of the Pacific trade winds 
against it every day as it turns to face the 
great western ocean night after night, shin- 
ing out over the sunset district of San Fran- 
cisco like a lighthouse. 

The cost of maintenance of this strikingly 
attractive and dignified instrument of church 
advertising is so small that in Calvary 
Church, the pastor informs us, the electric 
bills from month to month have hardly 
shown an increase. 

Since its installation, the revolving cross, 
shining out night after night in the great, 
indifferent, western metropolis, has attracted 
so much attention that the attendance at 
this particular church has increased 200 per 
cent, and Sunday after Sunday its seating 


capacity is not large enough to accommodate 
the crowds. 


A Church School for Babies 


A unique welfare and educational work 
for very young children is being inaugurated 
in connection with the West Park Baptist 
Church, of St. Louis, under the auspices 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. The plan pro- 
vides for a four-year course, with an actual 
attendance of only one week per year for 
each baby, and enrolment in successive 
classes of Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, 
and Seniors. The children finish their 
course and receive their diplomas before 
reaching kindergarten age. The freshman 
class this year has an enrolment of 127 
babies. 

In the one week that the “college” is 
in session, everything about babies in 
general will be ascertained and exploited 
for the benefit of the children and their 
parents. Most of the “learning” is done 
by the fathers and mothers, under the 
guidance of a faculty of expert physicians, 
nurses, and psychologists. Parents are 
taught how to bring up their children in 
the best way. The college is affiliated with 
the United States Baby Census Bureau. 

The aim of the four-year course is to 
secure exceptionally good physical and 
mental care for the child until he has passed 
the earlier formative period of his life. In 
this way it is hoped to fit children for school 
according to the needs of each and to dis- 
cover and check all defects before they 
progress too far. A contest will be held at 
the end of each year to determine whether 
the “student” is fitted to go up into a 
higher class; and when the baby has 
finished the fourth year the diploma is 
awarded. 

Some of the lectures for parents this 
year were: “The Prevention of Contagious 
Diseases,” “Preparation of Children for 
School,” “Children’s Diseases,” “Baby 
Welfare,” “Early Religious Training of 
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Children.” Further information about the 
school can be had from Mrs. Frank 
De Garmo, 6186 Washington Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Church and the Immigrant 


In the Reformed Church Review for 
July, 1914, Mr. A. E. Dahlmann writes on 
“The Church and the Immigration Prob- 
lem.” Never have such large numbers of 
foreigners been in this country; there is a 
danger that they are not sufficiently assimi- 
lated, especially when they form settlements 
of their own in our large cities, and that 
the standard of social righteousness will 
be lowered by their influence. Here lies 


the duty of the church. The church 
is the divinely appointed and most efficient 
agency for the betterment of human con- 
ditions. It is moreover under obligation to 
render an important service to the state in 
return, keeping intact the foundation on 
which the state is built. The church must 
therefore work directly among the immi- 
grants by missions, settlement houses, etc., 
and indirectly by creating public opinion 
against overcrowding in settlements, the 
sweating system, and all kinds of social 
evils. The church must first of all teach 
church people to treat the immigrant as a 
brother-man for whom Christ died and 
lives. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Assurance of Immortality. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. 

This little book has among other excellencies 
these two: a style that is singularly lucid and 
often brilliant and a refusal to let rhetoric take 
the place of argument. In fact, it sometimes 
seems as if Mr. Fosdick was a little too much 
afraid of capitalizing the desires of the Christian 
world. But his attitude is not temporizing. 
Immortality is firmly grounded upon the ele- 
mental bases of religious faith and the sanity 
of the universe. Psychical research is rather 
a problem than evidence. And no man can rise 
from reading the volume without feeling that our 
confidence of life beyond the grave depends ulti- 
mately upon our estimates of values. The mere 
continuation of life very properly is not regarded 
by Mr. Fosdick as necessarily a good. Such 
life must develop and participate in the orderly 

of the divine = The value of 
such a faith, this little volume argues, can be 
seen when one considers what life would be with- 
out it; and in thus centering attention upon the 
fundamental matters, Mr. Fosdick has ren- 
dered the thoughtful public a great 
service. You will go far before finding a finer 

— of this fundamental philosophy of 


Religion in Social Action. By Graham Taylor. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. 


In Religion in Social Action Dr. Graham 
Taylor has republished a series of papers which 
originally in the Survey. The volume 
have particular appeal to all those who 
ines of Dr. Taylor’s work in the Chicago 
Commons, the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and the Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy. It does not pretend to be a treatise 
on sociology or on religion. It is rather the 
mature reflections of a man whose experience 
and training have made him one of the moral 
leaders of the social uplift. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church. By 
Henry Barclay Swete. London: Mac- 
millan, 1912. $3.00 
A volume of really first-rate is 

this one by Professor Swete. He has already 

made definite contribution to the general sub- 
ject by his work on The Holy Spirit in the New 

Testament, and by still earlier works. In the 

present volume he carries on the discussion in 

the above-mentioned volume into the period 
of the early Church Fathers from Clement to 

Augustine. The later authors, however, are 


not discussed in any such fulness as is the 
thought of earlier like Eusebius 
and Cyril. Particularly helpful is the dis- 
cussion on the Arian controversy and the very 
confused — which lies at the beginning of 
western theologizing. Professor Swete adds a 
few closing chapters in 7 way of s 

the view of the writers of the sixth century on 
the Holy Spirit. Such a work as this will enable 
thoughtful persons to appreciate what is really 
meant by historic doctrine. 


Mysticism and the Creed. By W. F. Cobb. 
London: Macmillan, 1914. 


In this volume Dr. Cobb works into and 
opens up a new line of approach to the discussion 
of the Creed. We have had histories and inter- 
“apenas of the form and content of the Creed, 

ut very little discussion of the inner spiritual 
life which has really given religious value to the 
Creed throughout all the ages. The purpose of 
the book is to set forth Christianity as partaking 
more of the nature of the mysterious and reli- 
gious than of an objective mass of dogma and 
history. Whether or not the reader will agree 
with the necessity of the sharp antitheses which 
the author sometimes draws, it will be difficult 
to deny that mysticism has had a large and 
proper place in the development of the Christian 
religion. The method of the book makes it an 
interesting discussion of what one might call 
the religion of theology. The author takes up 
each article of the Creed independently, and 
discusses the meaning of the words involved and 
deals as well with pertinent matters of history. 
Strictly speaking, & treatment is not, however, 
a résumé of the genetic development of the sub- 
ject, but is rather an elaborate but sane dis- 
cussion of Christianity from the point of view 
of mysticism. The technical theologian would 
doubtless hold that Dr. Cobb has ventured into 
fields of speculation not without their dangers, 
but the conclusions which he reaches are cer- 
tainly deserving of our careful consideration. 
He rightly says that the religion of Jesus is 
based on and leads to experience. The self is 
not egoistic but social, and finds itself, in the 
endeavor to recognize its universal character, 
regenerated. Yet this regeneration is not con- 
trary to law. It is the center of Christianity 
for it is the coming into consciousness of f eternal 
life. At this point the author reaches the limits 
of intellectualism and leads the reader into the 
mystery of life itself. The book is an interesting 
combination of elaborate scholarship, both his- 
torical and exegetical, with that mystical 
temper which has always given significance to 
Christian thought. If it might sometimes 
seem that the author is too sympathetic with 
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BOOK NOTICES 


gnosticism, it must be remembered that he sees 
in the figures of that strange effort to reach 

intellectual satisfaction in religion something 

very much more than the and vocab- 

ulary with which Irenaeus 

familiar. 


The Fourfold Gospel: Section I: Introduction. 
By Edwin A. Abbott. (Diatessarica, Part X, 
Section 1.) Cambridge: University Press, 
1913. Pp. xv+117. 2s. 6d. net. 

The main idea of this book is that the 
Fourth Gospel is supplementary, corrective, or 
corroborative of the others, especially seeking 
to harmonize or set right contradictions or mis- 
understandings between the previous evangel- 
ists. That John’s Gospel is supplementary is 
no new idea, that opinion having been put forth 
at least as early as the time of Eusebius (H.E., 
iii. 24.7). But Dr. Abbott argues that it supple- 
ments the others, especially Mark, in a subtler 
sense. With all Dr. Abbott’s well-known learn- 
ing and ingenuity, there is much that is merely 
fanciful in the present work, but there is not a 
little that fairly demands full consideration, and 
the whole is commended by Dr. Abbott’s ad- 
mirable patience and resourcefulness in research. 
It is at least re that in some details in which 
Matthew and Luke departed from Mark’s nar- 
rative, John quietly but effectually reaffirms 
Mark’s positions, while in others he virtually 
corrects Mark. Thus the rebuke of Peter re- 
corded by Mark and Matthew but omitted by 
Luke is reaffirmed by John, but as applied to 
Judas instead of to Peter John 6:71). The 
symbolic element in John is touched upon by 
Dr. Abbott, but inconclusively. The adjust- 
ment of the historical and the symbolic elements 
in that Gospel still baffles him, as it does most 
interpreters. He remarks in his preface that he 
finds the Fourth Gospel, in spite of its poetic 
nature, is closer to history than he had formerly 
supposed (p. viii). It is his contention that 
some matters which Mark has reported “so 
harshly or obscurely as to induce Luke (and 
sometimes Matthew also) to alter them” are 
things on which early Christians would be 
greatly interested in having more light, and on 
which the Fourth Gospel actually seeks to throw 
such light (p. 25). Especial interest attaches 
to this as suggesting not only that the Gospel 
of John first circulated along with the Synoptics 
but that it was actually written to do so. 


Religious Development between the Old and 
the New Testaments. By R.-H. Charles. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914. 50 
cents. 

This book undertakes to sketch the history 
of religious thought aye the Jews during the 


centuries immediately the rise of 
Christianity. The first Se chapters deal with 


the development of certain. great religious con- 
ceptions, such as the kingdom of God, the 
messianic hope, and the doctrine of a blessed 
future life. Chap. vi emphasizes the fact that 
during this period a process of constant rein- 
terpretation of old formulas was going on. The 
last two chapters summarize and characterize 
each of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic 
writings. Dr. Charles is unrivaled in his mas- 
tery of the literature of this period, and with this 
advantage he couples the ability to present his 
conclusions in a direct and clear style, so that 
his book not only should command the confi- 
dence of the non-s tt for whom it is in- 
tended, but also should prove of very great 
interest to specialist and non-specialist alike. 
One of the slneaiies features of the book as a 
presentation for popular use is the frequency 
with which advantage is taken of the opportunity 
to drive an important truth home to the reader’s 
mind and heart. The chapter on reinterpreta- 
tion is a splendid case in point. Not often is 
= rendered so inviting as in this 
t. 


The Culture of Ancient Israel. By C. H. 
Cornill. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1914. Pp. 168+xii plates. $1.00. 
This is a collection of five unrelated essays 

translated from the author’s German by three 

separate hands. The title does not fit the con- 
tents, being too comprehensive and general. 

The five chapters deal with “The Early History 

of Israel,” “ Moses,” “Education of Children in 

Ancient Tsrael, “Music in the Old Testament,” 

and “The Psalms in Universal Literature.” 

The essays represent the well-known views of 

the author, as made familiar to English readers 

by his Prophets of Israel and History of Israel. 

They also are written in the engaging style 

which we have learned to associate with 

name of Cornill. The book is likely to be of 
great value to teachers and ministers. 


Joshua—the Hebrew and Greek Texts. By 
S. Holmes. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1914. 7s. 

This is a detailed comparison, verse by verse, 
of the Hebrew and the Greek texts of Joshua. 
It results in the conclusion that the generally 
accepted superiority of the Hebrew text where 
it differs from that of the Septuagint is by no 
means a fact. On the contrary, the Hebrew 
text seems to be a deliberate revision of an older 
text which was identical with that used by the 
translators of the Septuagint Version. This 
conclusion seems well grounded. The book 
also contains many emendations of the He- 
brew text which evince keen scholarship and 
sound judgment on the part of its author. 

It is regrettable, however, that Mr. Holmes 


has made no use of the Washington manuscript, 
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the existence of which apparently he did not 
know. A more thoroughgoing study would 
have concerned itself with the attempt to de- 
termine what the original Septuagint was. It 
would have sought to group the Greek MSS of 
Joshua in their family relationships and to 
compare group with group. With this process 
in view, it would have been unwilling to content 
itself with Holmes and Parsons and would have 
waited for the appearance of the next instalment 
of the new Cambridge Septuagint, which should 
not be much longer delayed. 


The Poem of Job Translated in the Metre of the 
Original. By E. G. King. wens 
The University Press, 1914. 5s. 


reading edition of this a of 
ani” The translation is good, the rhythm 


and the text is carefully ana- 
lyzed and arranged in its logical sections or 
paragraphs with headings summarizing the 
thought of each section. The translation is 
accompanied by a very brief introduction and 
by occasional explanatory notes, making the 
book a very helpful guide to a clear under- 
standing of the thought of the poem. 


toughton, $2.00), Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the well-known principal of the University of 
England, has gathered a number 
of essays and addresses on a wide range of 
matters now occupying public attention. The 

tion, but it t in 
public libraries for purposes of reference and 
topical reading. 
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THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO OUR 
MODERN LIFE. II 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in ten leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each month 
from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It is sent free to all members of the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE enrolling for this course. 
Membership in the INsTITUTE may be secured by sending the annual mem- 
bership fee of fifty cents, and four cents for postage, to the headquarters of the 
INSTITUTE, at the University of Chicago. 


PART I. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 


STUDY II 


THE OBLIGATIONS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE CHILDREN 
OF GOD 


Jesus’ use of the parental analogy is not loosely philosophical. To under- 
stand his thought one needs to think with him rather than with the philosophers 
before or after his day. In the effort to discover the message of Jesus, we should 
not limit ourselves simply to his teaching as found in the first three (the Synoptic) 
Gospels. While it is true that these Gospels doubtless bring us more closely to 
the precise words of Jesus, they do not bring us any nearer the principles of his — 
teaching than the Gospel according to John. Whatever may be one’s belief 
as to the origin and authorship of that wonderful piece of writing, the latest 
of the Gospels, it is truly representative of the Christian religion of New Testament 
times. To study it is to be led into an appreciation of the principles of Jesus as 
tested by two generations of believers, and expounded by one in sympathy with 
the Greek culture to which the modern is so much indebted. 

Particularly is this true in the case of the teaching of Jesus relative to the 
sonship of God. All four of the Gospels make it plain that Jesus conceived of 
sonship of God as a moral likeness with the Heavenly Father. This is the very 
basis of the ethics of Jesus. To understand Jesus’ teaching we must approach 
him religiously, as well as scientifically, remembering that in his use of the parental 
analogy he is not thinking of the origin of humanity, but of the outcome of human 
character. 
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I. WHO ARE THE CHILDREN OF GOD? 


In answering this question we should remember that the terms expressing 
divine sonship do not originate with Jesus but are one of the great inheritances 
which he received from his people. To get the full meaning of this ¢onception, 
we must first look at the teaching of the Old Testament. 

First and second days.—§ 22. Sonship of God an analogy based on genuine 
family relations: Gen. 4:1-15; chaps. 27-35; chaps. 37, 39-50. One of the basic 
principles in the development of the religion of Israel was the ideal of the family 
and the obligations implied in right relationship in the family. Fidelity and 
mutual responsibility between brothers of a common human father were esteemed es- 
sential to right living. The unfortunate consequences of violation of this brotherly 
obligation are graphically described in the earliest national stories. Read the 
story of Cain and Abel, Gen. 4:1-15. Recall the difficulties of Jacob following 
his betrayal of his brother Esau, Gen., chaps. 27-35. Read also from the story 
of Joseph and his brothers, Gen., chaps. 37, 39-50. 

Third day.—§ 23. The brotherly relation of all descendants of Abraham: Amos 
§:11-15; Mic. 2:1, 2; Isa. 1:13-15; 3:14-26; Jer. 5:25-29. As the family 
developed into the nation, so the obligations between brothers of the same 
father were broadened into the brotherly relation of all descendants of 
Abraham, the father of the nation. This obligation within the nation is urged by 
prophet and lawgiver. Read the denunciations of the prophet against selfish- 
ness, greed, injustice, and oppression, all violations of the principles of brother- 
hood in the social state, Amos 5:11-15; Mic. 2:1, 2; Isa. 1:13-15; 3:14-26; 
Jer. 5:25-29. 

Fourth day.—§ 24. The members of God’s kingdom are the children of God: 
Hos. 1:10; 11:1-4; Mal. 3:16, 17; Prov. 3:12. The idea of brotherhood through 
sonship first in the family or tribe naturally laid the basis for the broader con- 
ception of a sonship involving any membership in the Jewish nation, of which 
God was Father and King (Hos. 1:10; 11:1-4; Mal. 3:16, 17; Prov. 3:12). 
This conception of the “children of God” was extended to the members in the 
messianic kingdom of God, that kingdom of the future toward which the Jews 
were ever looking. Thus in one of the so-called Psalms of Solomon, written by a 
Pharisee in the last century before Christ, the expected Christ is said to recognize 
his subjects as the “‘sons of their God.” 

Fifth day.—Matt. 3:7-9; Gal. 3:7-29. John the Baptist went still farther 
than the most liberal Pharisees. Read Matt. 3:7-9 and note how John refused 
to limit sonship of God, or membership in the kingdom, to sons of Abraham. 
Read also the words of Paul in Gal. 3: 7-29, which seem almost like the elaboration 
of John’s statement. 

Sixth day.—Matt. 13. The same thought is to be seen in Jesus’ use of the 
term. The children of God are those who are to be members of the kingdom of 
God, the coming of which he announced. Read Matt., chap. 13, noting especially 
the parable of the Tares. 

Seventh day.—John 3:1-22. Those who entered the kingdom had to be 
members born from above, that is, from God. Read the conversation of Jesus 
with Nicodemus in John 3:1-22. 
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Il. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHILDREN OF GOD 


The children of God are to be like their Heavenly Father. This is the great 
ideal which Jesus sets before his followers. To be a child of God is to be some- 
thing more than to be created by God. Jesus is interested, not in origins, but in 
destinies. For this reason, as well as for many others, he emphasizes the moral 
obligations of men rather than their inherited moral powers. These last he 
seems to take for granted. He teaches that men who have determined to enter 
the kingdom of God, i.e., to become the children of God, pass through a definite 
religious experience. 

Eighth day.—§ 25. Fundamental moral likeness with God is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the children of God: Matt. 5:43-48; John 1:9-13; Luke 6:35, 36. 
Consider carefully Matt. 5:43-48 and compare with it the statement in John 
1:9-13. To them their Father would give the kingdom. Luke 12: 22-32. 

Ninth day.—§ 26. Repentance: Matt. 3:1-12; Luke 3:1-18; Mark 1:15; 
John 1:1-14. To become a child of God, one must repent, abandon the course 
of sin. The call to repentance was one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the preaching of John the Baptist. Read Matt. 3:1-12 (Luke 3:1-18) and 
notice how vividly he pictures a Judgment Day. According to the current 
beliefs of his times, the kingdom of God was not to come until after the Judgment 
Day, at which time all human beings were to be judged. It was the chief purpose 
of the teaching of the law to prepare men for acquittal at that day. Contrast the 
call with which Jesus began his ministry (Mark 1:15) with this cry of John the 
Baptist. Consider also the interpretation given Jesus by the Baptist in John 
I: I-14. 

Tenth day.—Matt. 11:20-24; 21:23-32; Luke 13:1-9. Jesus also calls 
men to repent. Read Matt. 11: 20-24 and Matt. 21:23-32. But does not Jesus 
teach that God is not vindictive but endeavors to give men more opportunities 
for repentance? Read Luke 13:1-9. 

Eleventh day.—§ 27. Faith in God: Matt. 6:5-13, 24-34; Matt. 7:7-11; 
Mark 11:22-24. Jesus taught constantly that men should express faith in God, 
not merely as a sovereign who is to judge the world, but as a father who loves 
to give good gifts to his children. Matt. 5:8. This faith might extend to very 
concrete needs. Matt. 6:5-13, 24-34; Matt. 7:7-11; Mark 11:22-24. The 
moral interpretation of the Judgment Day is found in John 3:13-31. 

Twelfth day.—John 14:1-31. This central teaching of Jesus is very beauti- 
fully elaborated in the Gospel according to John. The joy of this faith in God 
as Father and the capacity to overcome even great sorrow are to be seen in John 
14:1-31. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 28. The dynamic of faith in Jesus: Matt. 13:54-59; 
Mark 6:1-6; Matt. 8:5-13; Mark 5:25-34, 35-43. Throughout the Gospels 
the activity of Jesus is conditioned in large part upon the degree of faith of those 
to whom he speaks. Where there is little faith, as in Nazareth, he can accom- 
plish little. Matt. 13:54-58; Mark 6:1-6. Faith in Jesus was a condition also 
of his cures. Matt. 8:5-13; Mark 5:25-34, 35-42. 

Fourteenth day.—Mark 9:33-37; 10:13-16; Luke 17:5-10. But Jesus did 
not approve of faith that was interested only in his power to work miracles. He 
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desired a faith that should recognize his true relationship to the kingdom, even 
though that faith were very weak. Read Mark 9:33-37, also 10:13-16 and 
Luke 17:5-10. He wanted men not only to believe in the coming of the kingdom 
but to be ready to stake their lives upon the worth of the kingdom he himself was 
announcing. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 29. Sacrificial life a characteristic of the children of God: 
- Matt. 23:8-12; Matt. 25:31-46; John, chap. 17. How Jesus emphasized this 
can be seen from many of his sayings, but as clearly as any from Matt. 23:8-12; 
Matt. 25:31-46, and the wonderful exposition of the spirit of Jesus to be seen in 
John, chap. 17. 

Sixteenth day.—Matt. 23:1-33. The contrary quality of life Jesus finds dis- 
played in some of those who seek a reputation for piety. Read Matt. 23:1-33. 

Seventeenth day.—Luke 10:25-37; Matt. 20:20-27. Jesus teaches that 
kindly deeds are the natural expression of brotherly love, the fruit that tells of the 
good tree. Read Luke 10: 25-37 and Matt. 20: 20-27. 

Eighteenth day.—Matt. 6:1-4; Mark 10:28-45; Matt. 8:19-22; Luke 14:27. 
The teaching of Jesus is addressed especially to those who have that which may 
help other people. He did not seek to create discontent, which incites people 
to get something, but rather to give something. Read Matt. 6:1-4. It was in 
the spirit of this sacrifice that Jesus went to Jerusalem and to his death (Mark 
10: 28-45), and it was to the same complete subordination of personal comfort to 
service that he summoned his disciples. Read Matt. 8:19-22 and Luke 14:27. 


Ill. PRIVILEGES OF THE CHILDREN OF GOD 


The gospel is more than a call to duty. It is a message of the living God 

who gives us power to perform our duties whenever we are ready to make the 
sacrifice which such loyalty to him may involve. The gospel is not identical 
with the Sermon on the Mount. Beyond the searching call to follow the ideals of 
Jesus there contained, the teaching of Jesus also presents words of encouragement 
and of hope. Recall the Beatitudes, Matt., chap. 5. Among other privileges of 
the children of God are these: forgiveness, joy, anticipation and enjoyment of 
eternal life. 
Nineteenth day.—§ 30. The enjoyment of divine forgiveness: Luke, chap. 15. 
Read carefully the fifteenth chapter of Luke, noting to whom the stories are 
addressed. Could words express more clearly the eagerness of God to forgive 
those who are really repentant ? 

Twentieth day.—Luke 7:36-50; Matt. 18:21-35. The evidence that one is 
forgiven, Jesus teaches, lies in the upspringing of a new love, and this love finds 
expression in service to others. Read the double story in Luke 7:36-s50 and the 
answer of Jesus to Peter’s question in Matt. 18: 21-35. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 31. The right to be joyful: Luke, chap. 15; Matt. 11:25- 
30; John, chap. 16; Matt. 6:6-8. Sometimes men have thought that goodness 
cannot have in it much gladness. Some of our popular proverbs unfortunately 
emphasize this fact. Jesus insists that there is joy in his service even though 
certain things have to be sacrificed. Recall the parables of the Lost Coin, the 
Lost Sheep, and the Prodigal Son in the fifteenth chapter of Luke. The thought 
of the joy and peace which comes through faith in God, as Jesus reveals him, 
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appears in Jesus’ own life. Read Matt. 11:25-30. This thought is constantly 
present in the Gospel of John. Note particularly John, chap. 16, where the joy 
of spiritual fellowship with God is sharply contrasted with ordinary pleasure and 
comfort. In this connection, also, one should consider Jesus’ teaching that fasting 
was not necessary to induce God to forgive (Mark 2:18-22). His words upon 
prayer (Matt. 6:6-8) have significance here. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 32. Eternal life the portion of the children of God: 
Luke 10:25-37; Matt. 7:21-29; John, chap. 5; John 6:40-69. Eternal life 
in the teaching of Jesus, while it includes the idea of endless existence, has a much 
richer content than that of mere everlastingness. Eternal life is the sort of life 
which is to be lived in the kingdom of God and the new age which is to come 
when Jesus is supreme. Such a life will triumph over death. It is the highest 
good of which Jesus speaks. Read Luke 10:25-37 and Matt. 7:21-29. In the 
Synoptic Gospels the term “kingdom of God” is more frequently used than 
“eternal life,” but they are two phases of the same conception. The Fourth 
Gospel has more to say about eternal life, but in connections which make it 
evident that reference is to “eternal life” as membership in the kingdom of God. 
John, chap. 5, discusses this matter in detail, as does John 6: 40-69. 

Twenty-third day.—John 16:1-33; John 17:3. This Godlike life full of 
service and joy, certain to be perfected beyond the grave, the Fourth Gospel 
represents as already present because God already is in men’s lives. John 16: 
1-33; John 17:3. 

Twenty-fourth day.—II Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:13-14; Col. 3:1-17. In 
this connection it may be interesting to note that Paul taught this same truth. 
See the passages from his letters cited above. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 33. The life of Jesus as an expression of his teaching: 
Luke 13:31-35; Matt. 11:25-30; John 13:3-17. In Jesus’ life we see the best 
commentary on his spirit and his words. Note, for instance, his indifference 
to death, as seen in Luke 13:31-35; his joy in fellowship with God even in the 
midst of disappointments, Matt. 11:25-30; and his willingness to serve, John 
13:3-17. 


IV. THE APPLICATION OF THESE TEACHINGS TO MODERN LIFE 


Twenty-sixth day.—If we are to be “children of God” must we not at the 
outset decide as to whether we are ready to make spiritual values supreme? That 
is a decision always difficult, but exceptionally so in an age abounding in tempta- 
tions to estimate life in terms of economic efficiency. Yet, until a man decides 
to be like God as Jesus reveals him, he will be unable to appreciate thoroughly 
the teaching of Jesus regarding life and conduct. Nor will he be ready to exchange 
the tangible goods, like wealth and power, for the spiritual conquests and peace 
which Jesus taught were supreme. Must not this attitude of mind be presupposed 
by all reforms ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—Nations also must make the same decision. Brute 
force may be decorated by the trappings of militarism, but sooner or later every 
nation has to choose between the ideals of Jesus and war. Can a nation be so 
thoroughly Christianized as to refuse to distrust its neighbors, and express in its 
international relations the principles which Jesus teaches are the characteristics 
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of the kingdom of God? Can a Christian nation be made out of un-Christian 
people ? 

Twenty-eighth day—lHow far are those seeking to be true children of God 
under obligation to make an entire nation repent? Are there not times when 
a nation as truly as an individual must needs confess itself in the wrong? Are 
there not illustrations of this need in recent history? Is such action likely except 
when individuals have abiding faith in God’s presence in history? What is 
the duty of the church in this regard ? 

Twenty-ninth day.—How far are consistent Christians under obligations to 
carry the principle of sacrifice of privilege in the interest of others into their 
ordinary activities? Does Jesus make exceptions in the way of business, or 
politics, or family life? What about the treatment of competitors? Of those 
who misrepresent us? Of those who do us injustice? Can a child of God con- 
sistently be indifferent to any need or to that which works injury to others? 

Thirtieth Day.—Is there not danger that, in our insistence upon the ethical 
obligations of those who seek to be children of God, we may overlook the joy 
and peace that are theirs? If spiritual realities are to be made supreme, even at 
great cost, is it not imperative that we develop throughout our civilization a 
new confidence in God? ‘To preach the gospel and to institutionalize its prin- 
ciples is to bring happiness to individuals and nations. Is it wrong to expect that 
because God is fatherly happiness is to come from efforts to be brotherly ? 

Thirty-first day—How far are we realizing the moral uplift that lies in Jesus’ 
teaching as to the future life? Can we believe that the Heavenly Father is so 
indifferent to human sorrow born of men’s injustice that he will never bring 
about justice? Have not Christians a nobler hope than those who distrust God ? 


